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HISTORY OF THE NORTHERN WAR OF TARIFFS UPON THE SOUTH 


Is it now too late to publish the 
truth with a hope of arousing some~ 
thing like a sense of honor and justice 
in the minds of the northern people 
towards the South! Has a third of a 
century of wrong and falsehood seared 
the northern consciences as with a hot 
iron? Dare we speak the truth in the 
midst of this reign of ignorance, intol- 
erance and lust of power? Dare we 
look history in the face—that history 
which will proclaim to future genera- 
tions a record of our financial despot- 
ism; of our downright plundering of 
the southern people? That system of 
tariffs which has been called “The 
American system,” is in reality a north- 
ern system against the South. It was 
designed to enrich the North at the 
expeuse of the South. From 1816 to 
1840 it was used as a sectional party 
issue in every presidential campaign. 
It was first used as an instrument of 
moving the sectional pecuniary ambi- 
tion of the northern people ; and then 
of engendering hatred, malice and re- 
venge between the two sections. The 
simple effect of our high protective ta- 


riffs was to take money from the pock- 
ets of the southern people, and put it 
into the pockets of the capitalists of 
the North. The South declared its in- 
ability to save itself from financial ru- 
in under the tariff of 1816. But, re- 
gardless of this earnest protest, the 
North made a still higher tariff one of 
the issues of the presidential canvass 
of 1820. Again the South expostulat- 
ed. But in 1824 the North made still 
higher duties an issue of the campaign. 
Earnestly, almost beseechingly, the 
South remonstrated. To no purpose. 
In 1828 the North put still heavier 
burdens upon the South, and proudly 
named its oppression “The American 
system,” and plainly gave the South - 
to understand that this system of 
southern depletion for northern. plethora 
was one of the fixed institutions of the 
land. This system really divided the 
confederation into two sections—one 
of which was the recipient of constant 
increasing bounties from the govern- 
ment, and the other was coimpelled to 
pay them. It was a sharp financial 
war between the sections. The South 
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did not complain of duties for mere 
revenue. It contended, and very just- 
ly, that the Constitution gave the Fed- 
eral government power to levy duties 
only for revenue purposes; and that all 
tariffs for protection were, therefore, 
unconstitutional. The tariff of 1828 
was for the protection, of a single 
branch of manufactures, viz.: . the 
woolen, Then the design was stretched 
to cover every. branch of northern 
manufacture. But as the northern 
States were not strong enough in Con- 
gress to carry those measures through 
alone, they roped in Illinois and Mis- 
souri by adding. a protection on lead, 
and Kentucky by a protection on hemp. 
By this cunning piece of management 
the northern manufacturing interests 
succeeded in fastening upon the coun- 
try all those high tariffs which were 
ruinous, or, to say the least, oppres- 
sive to the southern States. 


There was a time when indigo was . 


one of the principle productions of the 
Sout. Under the’ protection extended 
to it by the British government of a 
sixpence sterling per pound, it was a 
source of great income, especially in 
the Carolinas and Georgia. In 1779 
there were exported 1,100,000 pounds. 
After this protection was removed the 
exportation of indigo fell off, in 1800, 
to 400,000 pounds; and in 1826 to 
5,000 pounds. Here, then, was a fair 
, field for the protective principle if such 
were to be the settled policy of the 
government. The southern statesmen 
were opposed to all tariffs for protec- 
tion, on the ground of their unconstitu- 
tionality ; but they said “Jf you are 
determined to have the system, let it be 
alike over northern and southern pro- 
ductions.”. In vain! The temper of 
the North was to protect its own 
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wares by high duties, which the South 
must pay. Every demand for fairness 
was gnswered by new and heavier 
burdens upon the South. When the 
tariff of 1828 was before Congress, Mr. 
Benton moved an amendment to in- 
clude indigo in the articles to be pro- 
tected. We shall here give an extract 
from Mr. Benton’s great speech on the 
occasion, which, if any northern man 
can read without feeling the blush of 
shame burning his cheeks, he will 
show to the world that he is utterly 
destitute of a conscience :— 


‘*T expect a unanimous vote in favor of my 
amendment (to protect indigo). The North 
should vote for it to secure the life of the 
American system, and to give a proof of their 
regard for the South—to show that the coun- 
try south of the Potomac is included in the 
tariff bill for some other purpose besides that 
of oppression. The South itself, although 
opposed to the further increase of duties, 
should vote for this duty, that the bill, ifit 
passes, may contain one provision favorable 
to its interests. The West should vote for it 
through gratitude for fifty years of guardian 
protection, generous defense and kind assist- 
ance which the South has given it under all 
its trials. I feel for the sad changes which 
have taken place in the South during the last 
fifty years. Before the Revolution it was the 
seat of wealth as well as prosperity. Money 
and all it commanded abounded there. But 
how now? Allthisis reversed. Wealth has 
fled from the South and settled in the re- 
gions north of the Potomac, and this in the 
midst of the fact that the South, in four sta- 
ples alone, has exported produce since the 
Revolution to the value of eight hundred 
millions of dollars, and the North has ex- 
ported comparatively nothing. Such an ex- 
port would indicate unparalleled wealth, but 
what was the fact? In place of wealth a uni- 
versal pressurc for money was felt—not 
enough for current expenses—the price of 
all property down—the country drooping 
and languishing—towns and cities decaying, 
and the frugal habits of the people pushed 
to the verge of universal self-denial for the 
preservation of their family estates, Such 
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a result is a strange and wonderful phe- 
nomenon. It calls upon statesmen to en- 
quire into the cause ; and if, inquire 
upon the theatre of this strange metamor- 
phosis, they will receive one universal an- 
swer from all ranks and all ages, that it is 
Federal legislation which has worked this ruin. 
Under this legislation the exports of the 
* South have been made the basis of the Feder- 
‘al revenue. The amount annually levied 
upon imported goods to defray the expenses 
of the government are deducted out of the 
price of their cotton, rice and tobacco, either 
in the diminished price which they receive 
for these stap'es in foreign ports, or in the 
increased price which they pay for the arti- 
cles they consume at home. Virginia, the 
two Carolinas and Georgia, may be said to 
defray three-fourths of the annual expense of 
supporting the Federal Government; and of 
this great sum annually furnished by them, 
nothing, or newt to nothing is returned to them 
in the shape of government expenditures. That 
expenditure flows in an opposite direction~ 
it flows northwardly in one uniform, unin- 
terrupted and perennial stream. This is the 
reason why wealth disappears in the South 
and rises up in the North. Fedezal legisla- 
tion does all this, It does it by the simple 
process of eternally taking away from the 
South, and returning nothing to it. If it re- 
turned to the South the whole, or even a 
good part uf what it exacted, the four States 
south of the Potomac might stand the action 
of this system, but the South must be ex- 
hausted of its money and its property, by a 
course of legislation which ‘is forever taking 
away and never returning anything. Every 
new tariff increases the force of this action. 
No tariff has ever yet included Virginia, the 
two Carolinas and Georgia within its provi- 
sions, except to increase the burdens imposed 
onthem, This one alone presents the op- 
portunity to form an exception by reviving 
and restoring the cultrvation of one of its an- 
cient staples, one of the sources of its wealth 
before the Revolution. The tariff of 1828 
owes this reparation to the South, because 
the tariff of 1816 contributed to destroy the 
cultivation of indigo—sunk the duty on the 
foreign article from twenty-five to fifteen 
cents per pound.” 


These remarks of Col. Benton de- 
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serve to be read and re-read. They 
are the words of a man who could not 
be accused of any especial leaning to 
wards the South. They were not ut- 
tered in any partizan spirit in a politi- 
cal campaign. They are the sober, 
earnest words of a patriot and a states- 
man, which cannot fail to leave a pro- 
found inipression upon the mind- of 
every candid reader. But in vain did 
this great statesman of the West ap- 
peal to the North to show the sense of 
a@ common justice towards the South. 
This amendment was coldly rejected. 
Imagine the case reversed—that the 
South, having a numerical preponder- 
ance in Congress, voted high duties 
upon every one of her own staples, 
while refusing to include a single arti- 
cle of northern production. How long 
would the New-England States have 
remained in the Union under such acts 
of injustice and oppression on the part 
of the South? How long would any 
northern State have peaceably borne 
such a wrong? Itis a fair question 
for the mind of an honest man, how 
long ought any State to bear iu? For 
one we make bold to answer not long / 
The Union was established for the 
common benefit of all the States. It 
was no part of the compact that one 
section should rob the other. It was 
never designed that duties should be 
laid to protect the wares and produc- 
tions of one‘sectiun at the expense of 
the other. 

The Union was not yet out of its 
swaddling-clothes when the North be- 
gan to agitate the subject of protec- 
tive duties. The South adhered toa 
strict construction of the Constitution, 
and held that Congress had no power 
to impose duties except for purposes 
of revenue. In this controversy Mr. 
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Ames of Massachusetts paid the fol- 
lowing compliment to the generous 
spirit of the South at that time: ‘The 
gentlemen from the southward who 
suppose their States most likely to be 
effected by a discrimination in the 
tonnage duty, have conducted their 
arguments with a candor which does 
honor to their patriotism.” Mr. Ames, 
and, indeed, the whole North, had 
reason to be agreeably surprised at 
the patience with which the South ac- 
quiesced in the heavy burdens of pro- 
tective tariffs. This systom was com- 
menced on the part of the commercial 
or northern States the very first Con- 
gress after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution; and it was steadily pursued 
in despite of all the remonstrances and 
appeals of the South, from that time to 
to the final rupture. 


The amendment offered by Mr. Benton 
to the tariff of 1828 was seconded by Mr. 
Hayne, senator from South Carolina, ac- 
companied by the following remark :— 

“Iam opposed to this bill in its princi- 
ples as well as inits details. It could as- 
sume no shape that would make it acceptable 
to me, or which would prevent it from opera- 
ting oppressively and injuriously upon the 
southern States. With these views I had de- 
termined to make no motion to amend the 
bill ; but when such motions were made by 
others, and he was compelled to vote upon 
them, he knew no better rule than to en- 
deavor to make the bill consistent with itself. 
With a fixed resolution to vote against the 
bill, I still consider myself at liberty to assist 
in so arranging the details as to extend to all 
portions of the country, as far as may be 
practicable, equal protection, and to distrib- 
ute the burdens of the government equally, 
in order that its benefits as its evils may be 
fully tested. As a southern man I would ask 
no boon for the South ; but I must say that 
protection of indigo rests on the same prin- 
ciples as every other article proposed to be 
protected by this bill.” 


This was certainly very temperate 
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language for a man who felt that his 
State was wronged. It evinced the 
moderate’ temper of a thoughtful 
statesman and patriot, But it was all 
lost upon the North. The proposed 
amendment was not only defeated, 
but, as if to insult the southern States, 
the duty on indigo was still further 
diminished by the very bill which in- 
creased the duties on the productions 
of the North. It was on this occasion 
that Mr. McDuffie, of South Carolina, 
delivered his celebrated speech in the 
lower house of Congress, which caused 
him to be ever after regarded with 
feelings of resentment by the great 
body of the Northern people. Of the 
justice of his. speech we did not in- 
quire ; but the northern press, the ser- 
vile instrument of New-England cupid- 
ity and intolerance, commenced a war 
upon him which did not end even at 
his grave, for it pursued his memory 
with relentless hate long after his 
death. The following passage will 
give the reader a fair idea of this cele- 
brated speech :— 

“Sir, if the union of the States shall ever 
be severed, and their liberties subverted, the 
historian who records these disasters will 
have to ascribe them to measures of this des- 
cription. I do sincerely. believe that this 
government cannot exist a quarter of a cen- 
tury under such a system of legislation.* 
Sir, when I consider that by a single act like 
the present so Jarge an amount of money 
may be transferred annually from one part 
of the community to another—when I con- 
sider the disguise of disinterested patriotism 
under which the basest and most profligate 
ambition may perpetuate such an act of in- 
justice and political prostitution—I cannot 
hesitate to pronounce this very system of in- 
direct bounties the most stupendous instru- 
ment of corruption ever placed in the hands 
of public functionaries. Do we not perceive 





* The Union lasted just twelves o yearver quarter of 
@ century after this remarkably prophetic speech. 
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at this very moment the extraordinary and 
melancholy spectacle of less than one hund- 
red thousand capitalists by means of this 
unhaliowed combination, exeygising an ab- 
solute and despotic control over the opinions 
of ten millions of citizens?” 


Little less decided was the language 
of Mr. Rowan, of Kentucky, on the 
the same occasion :— 


“Tam not opposed to the tariff as a sys- 
tem of revenue, honestly devoted to the 
objects and purposes of revenue; but 
when perverted by the ambition of potitical 
aspirants, and the secret influence of indi- 
vidual cupidity, to purposes of individual 
and sectional ascendency, I cannot be se- 
duced by the captivating names or terms, 
however attractive, to lend it my individual 
support. * * * * Tamone of the organs 
here of a State that, by the tariff of 1824, has 
been chained to the car of New-England 
. manufacturers—a State that has been from 
hat time, and is now, groaning under the 
pressure of that unequal and unjust measure 
—a measure from the pressure of which, 
owing to the prevailing illusions through the 
United States, she now saw no hope of escape 
by a speeey return tocorrect principles. * * 
* * The hemp, iron, and distilled spirits 
of the West will, like the woolens of the 
eastern States, be encouraged to the extent 
of the tax indirectly imposed by this bill up- 
on those who buy and consnme them. To 
this tax upon the labor of the consumers, my 
individual opinion is opposed.” 

The tariff bill of 1824 was carried 
after a protracted and sharp debate of 
ten weeks, by a vote of 107 to 102 
in the the House of Representatives, 
and by 25 to 21 in the Senate. No 
southern State voted for it, and every 
member from the South protested 
against the measure as a robbery of 
the southern States. It was a north- 
ern measure against the southern 
interests. It divided the country into 
two unequal parts by which the strong- 
er fleeced the weaker of its earnings, 
by demanding tribute in the shape of 
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duties upon all articles of its consump- 
tion. Had the South no reason to feel 
agrieved at a measure which protected 
northern hemp, iron, lead, and manu- 
factured wares, while it refused pro- 
tection to indigo, and other southern 
productions? Once the northern ma- 
jority consented to a small protective 
duty upon sugar—but why? Notas 
an act of justice, not as a measure of 
friendly conciliation towards the South 
—but as a-bribe to get the vote of 
Louisiana, which was necessary to 
carry through the bill of high protec- 
tion to all northern productions. It 
was for precisely similar reasons that 
hemp was included in the list of pro- 
tected articles—to gajn the vote of 
Kentucky. As soon as Massachusetts 
imagined that these high protective 
duties could be kept up without the 
vote of the State of Kentucky her 
representatives moved to strike out 
the duty on hemp. But a more care- 
ful canvass of the matter proved that 
the vote of Kentucky would be neces- 
sary to carry the bill, and then hemp 
was replaced in the list of protected 
articles. If we dare to tell the truth 
about the matter, the whole history of 
this legislation has been, on the part 
of the North, one of bribery, corrup- 
tion, and of the most crafty oppression 
of the southern States. The extract 
we have given from Mr. Benton’s 
speech, in this article is by no means 
an overdrawn statement of the insults 
and wrongs the South has suffered at 
our hands. Can we wonder that the 
people af those States look back with 
a thoughtful gaze to their condition 
under the colonial rule of Great Bri- 
tain, when the South was the great 
centre of weath and prosperity on this 
continent? For mvre than # century, 
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preceding the Revolution, the South 
enjoyed this uninterrupted flow of 
wealth and greatness. When did she 
lose it? She knows, and the North 
knows, and the civilized world knows 
when she lost it. No amount of false- 
hood on our part can ever alter the 
eternal fact that from the hour she cn- 
tered into company with the North 
she grew sick. Her soil was the 
same, her climate was the same, her 
domestic institutions were the same, 
her exports were mainly of the same 
kind, though enormously increased, 
~ and yet she constantly declined in com- 
panionship with the North. In 1760 the 
imports into South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia were $7,025,000. The same year 
into New York, Pennsylvania and all 
New England only $3,675,500, At that 
time the two above named southern 
States imported nearly as much again 
as all the New England States,and New 
York and Pennsylvania together. The 
following table shows the sad change 
that came over the prosperity of the 
South after she united her commercial 
destiny with the North : 
1832—Imports into South Caro- 
lina and Virginia 
1832—Imports into New York 
57,000,000 


States 306,000,000 
1857—Imports into the southern 
8 000,000 


At the same time nearly two-thirds of 
the exports of the country were of: 
southern origin, as will be seen by the 
following figures :— 
1859—Exports of southern or- 


igin $198,389, 351 
1859—Exporis of northern or- 
SPIN. ccibvds c.geode disie obs . 78,217,202 
Thus we see that the South was over 
one hundred and twenty millions of dol- 
lars richer in productions than the 


North, while the North was two Aun- 
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dred and seventy-two millions richer in 
imports.  Confessedly a hard bar- 
gain for the South. She pro 
duces neafly two-thirds of the ua- 
tions wealth, yet from the system of 
federal legislation imposed by northern 
majorities, she shares only one-ninth 
of the profits. It is through the opera- ' 
tion of protective tariffs alone that 
wealth has flowed in one continuous 
stream from the South to the North. 
If the design of the federal legislation 
had been for the sole purpose of bring- 
ing ruin upon the planting States it 
could not have been more cunningly 
devised. In fifty years the South has 
paid over one thousand millions of dol- 
lars for the support of northern manu- 
factures ; and for which she has never 
received one cent’s benefit. The only 
answer to all her just complaints has 
been plenty of abuse, insults, and still 
higher tariffs, From 1816 to 1832 
there was in the federal legislation a 


“regular ascending scale of protective 


duties. In 1833 the burden was so 
great that South Carolina passed an 
act nullifying the tariff of 1832, and 
compelled the North to recede by al- 
tering the obnoxious act. 


When the bill of 1832 was brought 
before the Senate, Gen. Smith of Mary- 
land made a powerful appeal to the 
North to desist from laying further 
burdens upon the southern States, He 
said : 


““We have arrived at acrisis, Yes, Mr. 
President, at a crisis more appalling than a 
day of battle. I abjure the Senate to pause, 
to reflect on the dissatisfaction of all the 
South. South Carolina has expressed herself 
strongly against the tariff of 1828—stronger 
than other states are willing to speak. But, 
sir, the whole of the South feel deeply the 
oppression of that tariff. In this respect 
there is no difference of opinion. The South. 
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—the whole South considers it oppressive. 
They have not all spoken, but they will 
speak; and it will be with a voice that will 
not implore, but will demand redress. I am, 
Mr. President, one of the few survivors of 
those who fought in the war of the Revolu- 
tion. We then fought for liberty—for equal 
rights. Let us discard sectional interests— 
study only the common weal, and thus re- 
lieve the oppressions of the South.” 

On the same occasion Mr Hayne, of 
South Carolina, made a most patriotic 
and conciliatory speech, in which he 
said :-— 


“Let not gentlemen so far deceive them- 
selves as to suppose that the opposition of 
the South to the protective system is not 
based upon high and lofty principles. It 
has nothing to do with party politics, or the 
mere elevation of men. It rises far above 
all such considerations, Nor is it influenced 
altogether by calculations of interests ; but 
itis founded upon much nobler impulses. 
The spirit with which we have entered into 
this business is akin to that which was kin- 
dled in the breasts of our fathers when they 
were made the victims of oppression ; and if 
it has not displayed itself in the same way it 
is because we have ever cherished the 
strongest feelings of confraternity towards 
our brethren, and the warmest attachment to 
the Union. Sir, I call upon gentlemen from 
every section of the Union to meet us in the 
true spirit of conciliation and concession 
Remove, I earnestly beseech you, this never- 
failing ‘source of contention. Dry up at its 
source this fountain of the waters of bitter- 
ness. Restore that harmony that has been 
disturbed. It is in your power to do it this 
day; but there is but one means under 
Heaven to do this, namely, by doing equal jus- 
tice fo all. Be assured that he to whom the 
country shall be indebted for this blessing 
will be considered as the second founder of 
the republic.” 


Alas! all these patriotic words 
were cast like pearls before swine. 
The North, inspired only with a lust 
of gain and power, could see nothing 
but an occasion of still further draining 
the South to fill its own coffers, The 
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tariff bill of 1882 was scornfully, defi- 
antly passed. ‘South Carolina nullified 
it on the ground of its being unconsti- 
tutional and oppressive. President 
Jackson at first threatened to coerce 
South Carolina, but that idea was 


‘ abandoned almost as quickly as made, 


and Congress and the North fell back 
upon the admitted necessity of immv- 
diately altering the tariff bill which 
caused this action on the part of Sonth 
Carolina. In his message to Congress 
General Jackson recommended a modi- 
fication of the tariff so as to render it 
less oppessive to the South. Mr. Clay, 
the great leader of the tariff system, 
patriotically came forward with a new 
bill which met the views of South 
Carolina and restored peace to the 
country. Of this new bill, Mr. Cal- 
houn said :— 

“*T will make but one or two observatio~s, 
Entirely approving of the objects for which 
the bill was introduced, I will give my vote 
in its favor. He who loves the Union must 
desire to see this agitating question brought 
toa termination. Until it shall be termi- 
nated we cannot expect the restora ion of 
peaceand harmony. The general principles 
of this bill receive my approbation.” 


This was the way “rebellion was 
put down” in South Carolina in 1833 
—by the North instantly receding 
from its unconstitutional and oppres- 


sive measures. The New England 
States bitterly opposed the conciliation 
The obnoxiqus tariff was mxinly for 
their benefit, and they would sooner 
have seen the Union lost than to lose 
the occasion for fleecing the great 
wealth-producing States of the South. 
In reply to Mr. Webster’s remark that 
he saw nothing to create alarm, Mr. 
Clay repied :— 

‘*Is the President's declaration in his pro- 
clamation that the burdens of the South 
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ought to be relieved nothing? Is the increasing 
discontent nothing? Is the tendency of re- 
cent events to unite the whole South noth- 
ing? How, I ask, is the system.to be sus- 
tained against the whole weight of the ad- 
ministration, against the united South, and 


against the increased impending danger of 


civil war ?” 

Thus ended the great tariff war 
upon the interests of the planting 
States, which had continued, with in- 
creasing exactions, on the part of the 
South, from 1816 to 1832. It was 
used by the northern party in every 
presidential campaign during this pe- 
riod. It was a northern agitation— 
a sectional agitation—designed to give 
great gains tv one portion of the coun- 
try at the expense of the other. It 
was, as we have said, a cunningly de- 
vised system of northern p'ethora by 
southern. depletion. It drained the life- 
blood from the veins of the South to 
fill the enormous heart of northern 
avraice It was an injustice, a wrong 
which no man of honorable instincts 
will say the South was under any obli- 
gation to submit to, without using 
every means, within the grasp of sov- 
ereign States, to right its wrongs. 

After the settlement of the tariff 
agitation by this compromise of 1833, 
the northern malcontents pitched upon 
slavery as @ new source of agi- 
tation and sectional conflict. The 
long tariff-war had begotten a spirit 
of batred in a considerable portion 
of the northern mind towards the 
southern people ; and anti-slavery, in 
one shape or another, was soon made 
to supply the space of sectional 
azitation made vacant by the set- 
tlement of the tariff question. In 
all these sectional conflicts the South 
has been the victim of northern 
agitation, of northern aggression. 
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If any man can show to the con- 


‘trary let him come forth with his 


rebutting facts and we shall cheer. 
fully give them to our readers in the 
pages of this journal. The future his- 
torian of these conflicts will find it 
difficult to account for the long endur- 
ance of ‘the South under the sense of 
these wrongs. The truth is that 
“ slavery,” so far from being a cause of 
southern restiveness, has been precise- 
ly the reverse—the cause of patience, 
forbearance and long endurance. Ne- 
gro servitude is an institution which 
needs rest; absence of turmoils and 
of political changes- Then, the effect 
of the institution upon the public mind 
of the superior class, is eminently 
quieting and conservative. | Where 
this institution prevails society knows 
comparatively nothing of the sharp and 
uncertain contest for daily bread and 
daily gains, which causes a perpetual 
warfare between capital and labor in 
other sections, and leaves society torn 
and lacerated by ten thousand oppos- 
ing interests. Here all is unrest. A 
peevish uncertainty leaves everything 
in an unsettled state. Religion, puli- 
tics, morals, and manners here, in 
the North, are subject to changes al- 
most as frequent as the muon. A 
large class live by agitating, by mak- 
ing new opinions, and by upsetting old 
opinions. There is some kind of a 
warfare upon everything and upon 
every body. Such a state of society 
may be favorable to the production of 
a sharp, angular, busybody character, 
but not favorable “to permanency 
in political or civil institutions, The 
labur institutions of the South are free 
from all this turmoil. - There the daily 
bread and the daily gains come as reg- 
ular as the sun rises and sets. As the 
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seasons come; and from day to day, 
and year to year, they are the same. 
The capitalist and the laborer are re- 
moved from all temptation to cheat 
each other. The negro does the work, 
for which he receives a life’s mainten. 
ance, and where he is a thousand 
times better off than in any other por- 
tion of the globe inhabited by his race. 
It is thenatural conservatism or re- 
pose of this system, which has ren- 
dered the South opposed to agitations 
and changes of every description. 
That which the professed agitators of 
the North call the cause of the present 
conflict is precisely the thing which 
has kept it off for a third of a century. 
If the South had been as restless and 
as factious in its character as we of 
the North, the conflict would have come 
in 1816, or in 1820, or in 1824, or in 


1828—at any time after the inaugura- 
tion of asystem of federal legislation 
which was designed to enrich the 


North by robbing the South. The 
majority of the southern people were 
of the opinion that the preservation of 
their domestic institution, or at least, 
its greatest usefulness, required peace ; 
and this feeling, undoubtedly, caused 
them to remain passive under a system 
of federal legislation which they de- 
clared to be unjust and oppressive. 
But the conflict came at last. Itisa 
crop of dragons from our own sowing. 
We had no right to expect that the 
Union would last, with one half making 
war upon the interests and institutions 
of the other half. The debates in 
Congress for half a century show that 
the Sonth has been more attached to 
the Union than the North. And we 
believe that even to-day it would be 
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easier to bring a majority of the south- 
ern people back into the Union with 
guarantees that it would in all res- 
pects continue just as formed by our 
fathers than it would to bring the 
North to give those guarantees. The 
northern love for the Union was a com- 
mercial love. That of the South was 
more of a political and civil love. 
There was more interest in the northern 
attachment, more principle in the south- 
ern. The only hope of saving the 
Union is by equalizing these forces of 
interests and principles in both sections. 
If we will not, on our part strive to de 
this, we are simply cheats and liars 


- when we pretend that we wish to save 


the Union. A union for the benefit 
and glory of the North alone, without 
reference either to justice, or the inter- 
ests of the South, is a thing that no 
honorable man desires to see. Let us 
have back the old Union of co-equal 
sister States, and let all federal legis- 
lation be fur the benefit of every sec- 
tion alike, and let each section mind 
its own business in relation to the in- 
stitutions and constitutional rights of 
the other, and then the compact will 
last in peace forever. Such a Union 
we believe to be reattainable. At 
any rate if it is not it is the fault of the 
North. It is because we do not seck 
for it. It is because we seek for con- 
quest and plunder, and are willing to 
murder millions of men to satiate this 
unquenchable appetite. God of mer- 
cy! God of eternal justice! put rea- 
son into our brains, put humanity into 
our hearts and cause us to return to 
the paths of cur fathers! They are 
the paths of peace. 
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DOWN IN THE WOODY HOLLOW. 
BY C. CHAUNOEY BURR. 


O, in a dream my heart last night, 
Was filled with rapture at a sprite, 

Which came and stood before it long ; 
For I was dreaming long last night 

About the maid of all the throng 
Who danced with me when I was young, 
And all my little verses sung, 

Down in the woody hollow, 


For I was dreaming long last night 
Of all the dark and rapid flight 

Of years I’ve come too quickly through; 
And in a strange, unearthy light, 

Like star-beams shining in the dew, 
I saw the image of one blest, 
Whom long ago I laid to rest 

Down in the woody holiow. 


"Twas ‘‘ Nan,” the girl ofall the rest 
My childish heart did love the best ; 

She was so beautiful and still, 
And lay so quiet on my breast ; 

Her blue eyes fixed upon the rill, 
That came along just at our feet, 
A-listening to the murmurs sweet, 

Down in the woody hollow, 


The old folks often times came out, 
To look us up—and walk about 

Down by the streamlet, under hill, 
Just where we caught the speckled trout ; 

But ‘‘ Nan” and I were sitting still, 
Where old folks never thougat to look, 
O’er in the glen beyond the brook, 

Down in the woody hollow, 


And to my inward fancy’s sight, 
All these came back again last night, 
And smiled and made me very glad ; 
For I was dreaming long last night ; 
But in the morning I am sad. 
‘Twas only dreaming I was blest, 
For “ Nan” and old folks still do rest 
Down in the woody hollow.: 
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THE PEER AND THE PRINTER. 
A NOVEL. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 


CHAPTER VII.—( Continued.) 


How the world misjudged this man ! 
But it was not the world’s fault. I 
handed him back the book. 

“You have promised to keep my se- 
cret,” said he. “I spend nothing on 
myself ; but I have on others for many 
years, wherever I think it deserved. 
Itis my only relief from the terrible 
remorse that weighs me down. But it 
makes no diminution to my income. 
Everything I touch prospers. Even 
that ridiculous Museum, which ruined 


its former owner, yields me a hand- 


some profit. By the by, you must 
visit that. Your name will be left 
with the doorkeeper. You will find a 
deal to interest you there. Come when 
you like—but not if it wastes your 
time. Time is money—remember 
that.” 

The doctor came, pronounced the pa- 
tient all right, and so I went off to my 
breakfast, leaving Sharp, for all I 
knew, to luxuriate on the red herring 
left from the night before. 

From this date began my intimacy 
with old Sharp. Every one was 
amused and atiazed when they heard 
of it, attributing it to the fact of my 
nursing him all night through his ill- 
ness. People thought that the “old 
wretch,” as they called him, had one 
redeeming trait in his character. . Cap- 
tain Berkeley told me, before a crowd 
of the officers, that I had bound myself 
apprentice to Sharp to learn the art of 


making money; and Tom Brown 
called us “Sharp & Co.” But all that 
wore off, and people found other topics 
for discussion. I used occasionally to 
drop in at the Museum, and some- 
times I would meet the old man there. 
Then he came to the printing-room 
more frequently. One way or other I 
saw a good deal of him. 

He never lost an opportunity to im- 
press on me lessons of economy, or 
modes of making money, all of which 
I listened to without reply. One piece 
of advice I took, however. I was 
looking at the.collection of minerals in 
the Museum, during a half hour’s lei- 
sure at noon, when he came in. 

“Do you understand mineralogy or 
geology ?” he asked. 

“No! I scarcely know one mineral 
from another.” 

“Learn both those sciences. The 
knowledge might be profitable some- 
time. Even a smattering is better 
than nothing. I picked up some 
knowledge of the kind when I was 
working at my trade, and that enabled 
me to tell gozzin when I saw it, and so 
I was led to buy the Bury property. 
I afterwards sold the mining right for 
twenty-five thousand pounds.” 

I never expected to find a copper- 
mine, but I had a thirst for knowledge 
of all sorts ; and, aided by elementary 
works, with the collection at the muse- 
um, and the geological features of the 
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surrouning country, I soon managed 
to make myself very well versed in 
mineralogy and the structure of the 
earth, 

I may as well mention here that I 
sent Bagby the information that he 
required. The date of the marriage 
had, however, been written over an 
erasure, and so I wrote tv him. 


CHAPTER VIII, 
Which tells of the Entertainments at the Castle, 
and of a Finale not Rehearsed. 

It was within a few weeks of the 
term of twenty-oue years from the time 
I was first placed in the hands of John 
Guttenberg, when the events occurred 
which I am about to relate. 

There were always a large number 
of visitors at Landys Castle during the 
Christmas holidays, when the family 
was there; but this year there were 
even more than ever before,for the Coun- 
tess, an invalid, was in much better 
health than usual, and sometimes 
drove out to take an airing accompa- 
nied by her little boy. I had frequent- 
ly seen her at the Castle, a pale, thin 
young lady, who had been a blonde 
beauty, but who was wrecked by ill- 
health. Her ladyship had recently so 
far recovered her strength as to occa- 
sion great rejoicing among her friends; 
and the Earl, who appeared to be a 
fund husband, did his best to minister 
to her amusement. Among other mat- 
ters devised to add to the pleasure of 
the season, it was proposed to get up 
an amateur dramatic performance, and 
the manager of a circuit of provincial 
theatres not far from London was sent 
for to supervise the affair. It was 
found, however, even after obtaining 
the aid of the army officers in town 
that there was not available material 
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for casting a tragedy—a fortunate 
thing for the tragedy and the audience 
—so they settled upon the old comedy 
of “The Poor Gentleman,” which they 
fell to rehearsing with great earnest- 
ness. The little programmes of the 
play were printed at our establish 
ment, and I noted that Captain Berke- 
ley, a very clever amateur as I knew, 
was set down for the part of Frederick 
Bramble; the Honorable Mr. Wickham, 
and M. P. for the county, as Doctor 
Ollapod, and the Honorable Mrs. Leigh 
for Emily Worthington. The Emily of 
the occasion was a young, rich, and 
fashionable widow, very popular in the 
town, on account of her beauty and 
affability, and the dextrous manner 
in which she drove her own phaeton 
through the streets on her visits. | 
knew, as I said, that Berkeley was 
clever, but I marvelled at his choice, 
Dr. Ollapod being his specialty, as 
Frederick had been mine, but I saw 
that it was done to oblige his noble 
host. I, of course, never expected to 
witness, much less to partake in these 
performances ; for 1 would not stand 
among lackeys, and thorgh the proud 
Earl of Landys might allow a printer's 
boy the use of his library, to receive 
him as a guest was another matter. 

And yet I did participate, neverthe 
less. 

‘The day before the evening set for 
the performance,Captain Berkeley came 
to the printing-room in company with 
a stranger whom he introduced as Mr. 
Haresfoot, the manager. 

This new acquaintance was a man 
about forty years old, tall and inclix 
ing to stoutness, with a rubicund face, 
a slightly pompous manner, and 4 
shuffling walk, as though he were mov- 
ing about in Turkish slippers. He 
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had a ridiculous habit of emphasizing 
or rather punctuating his sentences, by 
closing and opening first one eye and 
then the other, like a sportsman taking 
aim at his game from either shoulder 
alternately—a curious feat, which I 
tried afterwards to imitate by way of 
amusement, but found it to be to me 
physically impossible. 

Mr. Hincks was absent and I was 
managing the Chronicle in his stead— 
having been sub-editor for some 
time. I was knee-deep in a pile of 


newspapers, from which I had been 
clipping and arranging paragraphs ; 
but I gave my visitors seats when they 
entered, and waited to hear what they 
had to say, for their manner spoke of 
business. 

Captain Berkeley introduced his com- 


panion. 

“Happy to make your acquaintance, 
sir,” said Haresfoot, winking his left 
eye. “I have come down here to act 
as director to the amateur entertain- 
ment at the castle, at Captain Berke- 
ly’s request”—here the right eye was 
put through its exercise—“but we 
find ourselves at the last moment in 
some trouble, from which I am told you 
can extricate us.” And then both eyes 
opened and shut alternately. 

I looked my astonishment. 

“You must know, then, Ambrose,” 
said the Captain, “ we cast the ‘Poor 
Gentleman’ very nicely indeed, and 
were getting along famously, when 
Wickham receives news of his uncle’s 
alarming illness in Yorkshire—” 

“The said uncle personating twenty 
thousand a year,” interrupted Hares- 
foot, “ and valuable props.” 

“And off he posts,” continued Ber- 
keley. “I am up in Ollapod”— 

“ And down on it,” again interrupted 
the manager. 
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“Oh, be quiet, will you! We have 
nobody to play Frederic, and reading 
apart isa bore. You have played it 
for us more cleverly than I should. I 
mentioned that to the Earl and ladies, 
and told them I thought you might be 
induced to do it, under the circum- 
stances. So Haresfoot and myself 
were commissioned to say they would 
feel obliged if you would oblige them.” 

“Captain,” said Haresfoot, “ that 
was very well done. If you sell out 
and want employment come to me. 
You shall announce all the new plays, 
and make apologies to the audience 
when my leading man has sét too late 
to dinner, and my leading woman has 
a fit of the sulks.” 

“Oh, bother!” cried the Captain. 
“What do you say ?” 

“Well,” I replied, “I’d be very happy 
to do so; but why couldn’t Mr. Hares- 
foot fill the gap ?” 

“Oh,” said the manager, winking 
his left ,eye, “that would never do.” 
Snap went the right eye. “I should 
only mar the—well, the unity of the 
performance.” 

Berkeley laughed. 

“That, translated into plain En- 
lish,” said he, “ means that he thinks 
we are a set of muffs. Won’t we show 
him? But what do you say, my fine 
fellah ?” 

“My time is not at my own dispo- 
sal quite. You must ask Mr. Gutten- 
berg.” 

“Oh, if that’s all, we'll expect you 
at rehearsal at twelve o’clock to-mor- 
row—twelve o’clock, sharp! Not your 
friend of the money-bags, though.” 

The chuckle that broke from Hares- 
foot at this miserable attempt at pleas- 
antry by Berkeley, showed that the lat- 
ter had been talking to the former 
about me, and served to embarass me 
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@ little. After some little conversa- 
tion on indifferent subjects, they bid me 
good-day, and with a nod to Tom 
Brown, now our foreman, who had just 
come in with some proof-slips, left the 
room, 

Tom had an enquiring look on his 
face, so I told him their errand. 

“ Now there’s luck !” cried he envi- 
ously. “Here you, a prentice, get an 
invitation: to the castle among the 
nobs ; and I’m a journeyman, and a 
ten times better actor than you, and 
get none.” 

And Tom went out again fecling 
perfectly aggrieved at my good-fortune. 
For my part I heartily wished he could 
take my place. _I felt myself to be in 
no pleasant position. Not being 
among my equals in rank, I expected 
to be unnoticed except when wanted 
on the stage ; and not being a profes- 
sional actor I should not even have the 
privilege of sneering at the bad 
acting. } 

Of course, Mr. Guttenberg was only 
“too happy to oblige his lordship,” and 
thought “you ought to be keenly sensi- 
ble of the honor, Ambrose,” though 
Ambrose was not. But when did a 
true, manly and independent British 
tradesman not feel delighted at a ser- 
vice demanded by a peer of the realm? 

That evening I saw Sharp, and men- 
tioned to him my proposed participa- 
tion in the performance at the castle. 

“Umph !” he growled. “Don’t let 
them look down on you then. They're 
no better than you, blood or no blood. 
You owe no man anything, while 
they’re in debt, every one of them.” 

“ Not the Earl ?” 

“Yes ; he too. That Mr. Wickham 
owes me nearly ten thousand pounds, 
spent in his last election. It’s well se- 
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cured, though—well secured, or he 
wouldn’t have had a ha’p’ny from 
me. If his uncle dies there’s a nice 
windfall. Your Sir Robert Bramble 
Mr. Willoughby, Lord Willoughby, 
D’Erncliffe’s brother, is in my debt a 
pretty penny. In fact, I’ve had deal- 
ings with every one, ladies and all, 
who are to play with you, except the 
Honorable Mrs. Leigh and Captain 
Berkeley.” 

“Captain Berkeley is very prudent 
about money-matters,” I said. 

“No, he isn’t. He’s a wasteful dog 
—buying all sorts of nick-nacks just 
because the expense don’t go beyond 
his income. ‘Many a mickle makes a 
muckle,’ as the Scotch say, and he'll 
want his money some day. But 
you've no furred coat—you want a 


furred coat in order to play Frederick” 
“Oh, I can trim an ordinary surtout 
with a little plush. That will answer 
very well.” 
“No, it won’t. Those fellows shan’t 


sneer at you. Ihave a furred robe 
that has lain in tobacco these three 
years It is trimmed with the finest 
sable—none of your catskin humbugs, 
and belonged to a gay, young attache 
of the Russian embassy. Mary Gut- 
tenberg can take the fur off carefully, 
and sew it on the edges of your coat.” 

“Tm very much obliged to you, I'm 
sure.” 

“Yes; you ought to be—the fur 
might get injured. But I’m getting 
extravagant—like a fool. I shouldn't 
wonder if I came to want yet. To 
day I was silly enough to waste my 
money. Yes; there was a little brat 
spilt some milk from her pitcher—spilt 
it all, in fact. She was crying. I 
took hold of her pitcher to look at it. 
As there was nobody looking I slipped 
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a sixpence in her pitcher, gave it back 
to her, and went away. I watched 
her from round the corner. She found 
the money presently, and—well it was 
right funny, I declare, to see her tears 
dry up, and a grin get on her dirty 
face, and then see the puzzled look 
that followed. I was a fool.” 

“T think not. The enjoyment was 
certainly worth the sixpence.” 

“Yes ; but don’t you see,” returned 
Sharp, argumentatively, “she only lost 
a pen’orth of milk. Now, if I’d put in 
a penny she’d have been just as de- 
lighted, and I threw away five pence. 
Five pence at compound interest for 
fifty years—” 

“Mr, Sharp,” I interrupted, “ you'll 
allow me to say that it isn’t Abner 
Sharp whom I know, that is talking 
now, but the Abner Sharp the public 
know ; and I prefer my own acquain- 
tance to the public’s a good deal.” 

“You're an impudent boy,” retorted 
Sharp. “But let me get you the coat.” 

I pass over the details of the re- 
hearsal. They were spiritless, of 
course, as all such things are, whether 
amateur or professional. Mr. Hares, 
foot was nearly driven frantic by 
people persisting in coming on at the 
wrong cues, and going off by the 
wrong exits, The ladies were even more 
provokingly stupid than the gentle- 
men, and every few minutes the voice 
of Mr. Haresfoot, saying—“ That is not 
the entrance, my dear!” interrupted 
the business. 

“Pray, Mr. Fecit,” asked our Emily 
Worthington, “what does the man 
mean by ‘dearing’ me so absurdly ?” 

I explained to her that it was a 
technical term applied by all stage- 
managers to all females, old or young, 
during rehearsal, and that Mr. Hares- 
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foot was merely following a profes- 
sional habit without reference to the 
different position of the parties ad- 
dressed. “ You will observe, madam,” 
I said, “ that thie more he is vexed the 
stronger grows the emphasis on the 
term. If he should murmur ‘my dear,” 
very tenderly, he is extremely put out ; 
and when he brings it out with unc 
tion, ‘my d-e-a-r!’ he is in a terrible 
passion.” 

Mrs. Leigh laughed heartily. “ He 
is avery singular person,” she said, 
“ What a ridiculous habit the man has 
of winking both his eyes.” 

“That, madam,” I observed, is the 
the language of Nod, and means— 
‘Good characters are to be murdered 
to-night.’” 

“Pray, answer for yourself, sir,” she 
cried, gaily. “I intend to play with 
spirit ; that is, if Ihave a Frederick 
who will make love to me properly— 
on the stage—as he is in duty bound 
to do.” 

At length it was all over, and I was 
about to go, when a footman informed 
me that the ladies wished to speak 
with me in the drawing-room. I fol- 
lowed him and he ushered me into the 
presence of the Countess of Landys, 
Mrs. Leigh and several others. 

“Mr. Fecit,” said Mrs. Leigh, “ we 
have arranged some tableaux, to be 
shown after the play. We are desir- 
ous of adding another—Conrad and 
Medora. You have such a charming 


.piratical look about you” (here she 


laughed gaily and I bowed ironically) 
“that I have ventured to request you 
to be my Conrad for the uccasion.” 
“With great pleasure,madam. But 
I am at a loss, on so short a notice, for 
the costume.” 
“We have discussed all that; sir,” 
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said Lady Landys. “Gifford, the 
dowager’s maid, to whom we mention- 
ed it, tells us that there are a number 
of dresses in the lumber-room, and 
among them one that will answer. I 
have directed her to have it properly 
aired, and sent to the dressing-room for 
you this evening.” 

I thanked her ladyship and bowed 
myself out. 

At night we assembled in, one of 
the drawing-rooms, used as a tempora- 
ry green-room, awaiting the call, and 
I slipped out for a moment to get a 
view of the theatre that had been im- 
provised for the occasion. The stage 


had been arranged at one extremity of 
the great hall, and the part reserved 
for the spectators had been fitted up 
with seats very neatly. The scenery 
aud appointments, which had been pre- 


pared under Haresfoot’s supervision, 
were very complete. Peeping through 
a hole in the curtain (however new it 
may be every theatrical curtain has a 
peep-hole) I saw the audience gradu- 
ally gather in, and presently they 
were all seated. On the extreme right 
sat the dowager Countess, attended by 
Gifford; and in the centre were the 
Earl and Countess of Landys, attended 
by their intimate friends. In the back- 
ground stood the servants. Mr. Os- 
borne, whose position was intermedi- 
ate between servitude and equality, 
stood a little apart leaning against the 
wall. I took in this survey, and then 
returned to the green-room. 

Mrs. Leigh chatted with me while I 
was waiting for the call, and when she 
was not on the stage herself. I readily 
saw through her purpose. She had 
noted that I felt isolated, and in the 
kindness of her heart endeavored to 
set me at ease. I knew that my histo- 
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ry had been told to the guests, and 
that I was the subject of observation 
and curiosity, perhaps pity—a_ still 
more galling position for me to take, 
These reflections caused me a deal of 
embarrassment at first, and when [ 
made my appearance in the third act, , 
I did little to justify the panegyric on 
my histrionic ability which Berkeley, 

as I learned by Mrs. Leigh, had given 
to the party. This did not last long. 

The excitement of the scene soon 
roused me up, and I dashed out vigor 

ously. The part itself is not much; 
but as Humphrey and Sir Robert were 
but poorly represented, and as Emily 

supported me well, the part stood out 
strongly in relief. The audience be 
gan to warm, Ollapod was very quaint 
and funny, and the curtain fell on the 
final scene amid the applause of the 
noble and aristocratic spectators. 

Everybody complimented me—even 
Haresfoot condescended to say that it 
was a very clever performance (sinis- 
ter eye winking) for an amateur, (dex 

ter eye snapping); and if I ever chose 


to go on the stage he would find a 


vacancy in his company for me ; the 
whole of which was emphasized by 
at least three double winks fired off 
with the utmost rapidity. 

The stage was now cleared for the 
tableaux, and I went into the dressing- 
room to prepare for my share of the clos- 
ing scene, I found a bundle there with 
a note sent bySharp, the latter stating 
that having heard that I was to appear 
as Conrad in the closing tableau, le 
had sent me something I might necd. 
I examined the bundle and found it to 
contain a Turkish yataghan and pis- 
tols and a dagger, which I recog- 
nized as similar to the Malay krees 
found in the old house, but longer, and 
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with the guard at one side, extremely 
wide. The dress laid out for me was 
not Turkish, however, nor could I tell 
of what nation. It consisted of a red 
cap, shaped like a brimless hat, a long 
full embroidered robe, red trousers 
trimmed like the cap, and a black, 
giltedged belt. The hat, jacket and 
trousers were very well, but I could 
not arrange the robe to my satisfac- 
tion. At length I girt it around me 
with the belt, and let it fall to my feet. 
When I had done so, I looked into the 
mirror to try the effect, and started in 
surprise. 

I was made up to look exactly like 
the portrait of the pirate in the gallery, 
and the resemblance was certainly 
striking. This was a trick of Gifford, 
but I had no time to conjecture her 
object, for the call-boy run his head in 
the door and called out: “ Mr. Fecit for 
the last tableau!” and I ran down 
stairs to take my place in the final 
scene. 

Mrs. Leigh looked at me and said: 
“That is a very becoming dress, cer- 
tainly, Mr. Fecit ; but it doesn’t be- 
long to Conrad.” 

lagreed with her, but what was I 
to do? 

The bell tinkled and the curtain rose. 
Mrs. Leigh was seated at my feet, 
lute in hand, and my head was turned 
nearly full front to the audience. As 
the curtain went up I could see the 
Earl rise slowly, as though in perfect 
amazement. The elder Countess 
leaned forward with an expression of 
wonder and dismay overspreading her 
countenance. The next moment she 
raised herself from her seat, and with 
the words, shrieked rather than spok- 
en: “He is alive! Bugunda Jawa |” 
fell back in violent hysterics. 
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All was confusion in an instant, the 
tableau became alive at once; and the 
guests were gathered in groups, won- 
dering at the circumstance, as they 
bore the dowager Countess to her 
apartment, I knew nothing of that 
until afterwards, for when the curtain 
had suddenly fallen I hastened up 
stairs, resumed my Frederick dress, i 
which I had worn to the castle, and 
taking the bundle containing the arms, 
came down to leave. As I reached 
the stair-foot I met Mr. Osborne. 

“Youngster,” said he, “what did 
you mean by putting on that dress? 
Answer me that.” 

“Mean !” I retorted, ‘‘ What should I 
mean, Mr. Osborne? It was the dress 
left out for me and I put it on. What 
do you mean, sir, by addressing me in 
that tone ?” 

“Where did you get it?” 

“Her ladyship had it sent te me; 
Lady Landys.” 

“ How did she know of it ?” 

“Gifford pointed it out, I believe.” 

He left me suddenly, coupling Gif- 
ford’s name with an expression too 
profane to print. 


CHAPTER IX., ° 
Which describes a bold Stroke of the Peer 
and his Stewurd. 

When Mr. Guttenberg learned of the 
occurrences at the castle he was 
alarmed lest the Earl might be vexed, 
and withdraw his favors and patron- 
age from our circulating library and 
printing-rooms. This would have been 
a serious blow, for although directly 
these were not much, yet as his lord- 
ship, by virtue of his title and propcr- 
ty set the fashion in those parts, indi- 
rectly they were a great deal. 

“It’s a very sad affair, Ambrose,” 
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said he, “ very stupid on your part to 
get yourself up in that way. Iam 
astonished at you.” 

“But it was not my fault, sir. How 
could I help it? The dress was pre- 
scribed for me, and I took it. It is no 
great matter for complaint that an 
old lady should take a whim into her 
head and go off in hysterics. And it’s 
no great matter, sir, I should think, to 
the Earl, who mnst be used to her ec- 
centricities.” 

“Yes, itis. His lordship don’t like 
to have an occurrence which will set 
every one to talking. And then you 
mustn’t call her an ‘oldlady. It isn’t 
proper.” 

“Tsn’t she an old lady, sir ?” 

“An old lady! Good gracious! 
Why her husband was a peer of the 
realm |” 

“Tt was not my fault, I am sure, 
sir. I did not invite myself tu the 
castle.” 

“Now, hush! I am ashamed of 
you. It was an act of condescension 
to ask you. You ought to feel it deep- 
ly, and your remark sounds like in- 
gratitude.” 

And very ungrateful the bookseller 
thought me. However all my adopt- 
ed father’s fears were dissipated on the 
following day by a visit from Mr. Os. 
borne, who came to thank me for hav- 
ing assisted at the play, and to say 
that I was expected to visit the libra- 
ry while the guests were in the house, 
as usual. He said the dowager had 
recovered from the events of the night 
before; her momentary insane fit had 
passed apparently away ; and added 
that the ladies thought me a very in- 
teresting young man, with manners 
above my station.” 


I chafed under this. This man who 
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talked about “my station,” was only one 
remove above a lackey, and I felt con- 
vinced that his language was his own, 
I preserved a contemptuous silence 
until he had gone, and theu I broke 
into a torrent of wrath, innocent of ef. 
fect, as there was no one to listen but 
Mr. Guttenberg, and he thought me 
mad. It had one good effect, howev- 
er, it relieved me of my suppressed 
vexation, and next moment I smiled at 
the consternation of the printer and 
my own folly. 

Berkeley came into the printing. 
room during the afternoon. 

“Ambrose,” said he, “ your’e a doosid 
lucky fellah! you’ve made a sensa 
tion. The whole town is talking about 
you. You're the observed of all ob- 
servers. The ladies declare there nev- 
er was such a printer since types were 
invented. The Honorable Mrs. Leigh 
raves about you and declares you are 
a young eastern rajah in disguise.” 

“Tt’s all very annoying,” I said, 
picking away at the letter, for I was 
at work at the case, 

Tom Brown and the two apprentices 
(for we had two new ones) laughed. 

“ I'd like to have been in his place,” 
said Tom. 

“Would you?” 

“Wouldn’t I?” 

“Sensible fellah, Thomas, you !” an- 
swered the Captain. “Annoyed, eh! 
If 1 could have made half the impres-: 
sion I’d have been content to have put 
types in that what-d’ye-call-it-there for 
the remainder of my existence. You're 
famous, I tell you. Your friend Sharp 
would do a good business to exhibit 
you at the Museum along with the nick- 
nackeries. By the hy, where did you 
get that magnificent sabre you wore 
in the tableau?” 
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“Mr. Sharp was kind enough to send 
the arms for me,” I replied, “when he 
found I was to stand in the tableau.” 

Berkeley whistled. 

“And that magnificent fur on your 
surtout—was that from Sharp too ?” 

“Tt was.” 

“Worse and worse; or, rather, bet- 
ter and better. Stranger than the 
Sphynx, by Jove! Old Sharp was never 
known to do a kind thing to any one 
before. I am quite sure he would 
never have loaned that sword to me 
without twice its value left as collat- 
eral security, Your puwer over him 
is very odd; Do you know they say 
when he gets in company with you, he 
is absolutely genial! What is your 


secret? Are you Dr. Faustus come 
back, and in league with the old gen- 


tleman below ?” 

The Captain ran on for some time in 
that way until he remembered an en- 
gagement to dine, and left with the 
quizzical caution not to run off with 
the Honorable Mrs. Leigh, as he had 
designs matrimonially on that lady 
himself, and should. certainly kill and 
eat his successful rival. ' 

To satisfy Mr. Guttenberg, I resumed 
my visits to the library. The visitors 
to my Lord Landys were not of studi- 
ous habits, and 1 seldom met any of 
them amid the books, When I did it 
was because they dawdled in there for 
a partial refuge from ennui; and then 
in alittle while dawdled out. 

On Monday after the performance I 
was at the castle. I had not been 
seated a minute after hanging up my 
overcoat, before Gifford came in. 

“I have been watching for you,” 
said she. “ Pray come to my lady.” 

I followed her, and she ushered me 
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into the presence of the Countess dow- 
ager. 

The old lady half rose as I entered, 
and pointed to a chair. I seated my- 
self. 

“ Gifford,” she said, “see that no 
one disturbs us.” 

The waiting-woman retired. 

“Now, young gentleman,” said the 
Countess, “I have heard something of 
your history, but not fully. Will you 
do me the favor to recite it so far as 
you can.” 

I told her all I knew or had heard— 
at least the essential parts of it. She 
listened attentively, and when I had 
concluded, came towards me, scanned 
my features carefully, laid her hand on 
my ear, and then resumed her seat, 
much agitated. 

“Tt is very singular,” she muttered, 
“and it cannot be. Yet that peculiar 
mark. Does Mr. Marston know your 
history ?” 

“ Mr. Marston ?” 

“Oh, I see. You call him the Earl 
of Landys. I had forgotten. But the 
true earl will return—-yes, he will re- 
turn. He is not dead or his spirit 
would have come to tell me. But 
what did ask you? I forget; for my 
brain wanders sadly of late.” 

“Tf the present Earl knew my his- 
tory. He knows as much as I have 
told you,” I replied. 

Have a care then. He suspects you, 
and will do you a mischief. And be 
ware of Osborne. I may send for you 
again. Will you come ?” 

“Should I receive your ladyship’s 
message, I will strive to obey it,” I 
answered, as I bowed myself out. 

I returned to the library and had 
not been there long before the Earl 
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came in. He smiled ashe returned my 
bow. 

“We had quite a scene the other 
night, Mr. Fecit.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“The Dowager Countess’s infirmity 
gives her strange fancies. Your per- 
formance of Frederick was very 
spirited.” 

I bowed my acknowledgments. 

“Be seated. Have you thought on 
what I suggested once concerning In- 
dia ?” 

This was the third time during the 
year that he had asked me a similar 
question, and it was to be the third time 
I was to make him a similar answer. 

“T am sincerely obliged to your 
lordship for the kind offer, but for the 
present I have determined to remain 
here, and find employment at the busi- 
ness which I have been taught.” 

How we sin through courtesy and 
the rule of the world! Iwas by habit 
and principle opposed to falsehood ; 
and yet Ihere caught myself lying 
outrageously, I was not sincercly 
obliged to his lordship at all; on the 
contrary I was angry at the persistent 
offer. Nor did I think it kind, for I 
believed it to be prompted by some 
sinister motive, the nature of which 
I could scarcely conjecture. ‘ 

His lordship took snuff and laid the 
box on the table. 

“Don’t let me interrupt . your 
studies,” said he, and took up a book. 
I resumed mine, not to study but to 
think. On looking up a few minutes 
after I found the Earl had gone. His 
gold snuff-box lay on the table. I 
thought it a piece of forgetfulness, but 
went on with my reading, and just then 
seeing a passage which I wished to 
note, opened a box lying near me to 
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get a sheet of paper. The lid of the 
box was lined with looking-glass, and 
it remained up and slightly back from 
the perpendicular. While I was writ- 
ing before it Mr. Osborne came in. 
He bade me a good day, and went to 
the book-case, selecting and rejecting 
books. 

I read on, and on turning a page my 
eye rose from the top of the book, and 
fell on the looking-glass in the lid 
of the paper box. It chanced to be that 
angle which brought the right side of 
the room before me. My very flesh 
crawled. What infamous work was 
this ! 

I distinctly saw Mr. Osborne with 
the gold snuff-box in his hand, with 
his eye fixed upon me, advance to 
where my great-coat hung, and, after 
slipping the snuff-box in the breast- 
pocket, gather up a couple of books 
from the table and make « noiseless de- 
parture, 

I arose in alarm and excitement, but 
my course of action was decided on at 
once. I removed the box, and placing 
it on a small table in the farthest cor- 
ner of the room, threw a newspaper 
carelessly over it. 

I sat there for a little while, but no 
one came. The warning of the old 
Countess recurred to me. What 
could it all mean? At length the 
anxiety became insupportable. I rose 
and put on my great coat in order to go 
out. I trembled with excitement, and 
was steadying myself for a moment 
against the chair, when the Earl ac- 
companied by Brewis, his butler, en- 
tered. 

“ And so, Mr. Fecit,” said the peer, 
“you won't go toIndia? Why, where 
is my snuff-box? I left it on the ta- 
ble. Didn’t you see it here, Mr. Fecit.” 
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“T did, my lord ; but it has not been 
here since Mr. Osborne left. Perhaps 
he took it to hand it to your lordship.” 

I said this in order to see if his lord- 
ship were a party to the affair. 

“No, I met him this moment. 
would have told me, you know. 
very singular.” 

“Very,” I said, playing with him. 

“Tam quite sure I left it on the table. 
Has any one else been here ?” 

“No ene but Mr. Osborne.” 

“It’s very odd; and I don’t know, 
but—” 

It’s coming now, I thought. 

“Tam quite sure you couldn’t have 
taken it, of course, but, as a matter of 
form, you had better allow Brewis 
here to examine your pockets. It will 
prevent false reports, you know.” 

He felt his degradation, I was sure, 
He looked meanly. I put my hand to 
my breast pocket for the express pur- 
pose of leading him on as I said : 

“No, my lord. I allow no man, un- 
der any pretext, to thus degrade me.” 

“Brewis, do you hear?” asked the 
peer. “This is extraordinary. If you 
know nothing of the box, why do you 
object to being, searched? Under such 
circumstances I shall insist on it.” 

“Pray,” said I, “did it never occur 
fo your lordship that you might have 
left your box elsewhere in the room ?” 

“No! for Iam positive that I left 
it here.” 

“ Brewis,” said I to the butler, “do 
me the favor to lift the paper on yon- 
der table.” 

Brewis obeyed me, and revealed the 


He 
It is 


“Is that what you seek, my lord?” 
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His lordship reddened, but took the 
box without a word. 

“T ask your lordship if that be the 
box ?” , 

The Earl muttered “ Yes |” 

“Towe you a thousand apologies, 
Mr. Fecit,” he said after a pause. 
“The mistake was mine, but your 
manner—” 

I might have affected to believe him, 
though I knew it to bealie. ButI 
was young and hot-headed, so I inter- 
rupted him at once. 

“T would like to believe that your 
lordship was not engaged in a plot 
that would disgrace the lowest minded 
man in the world. But you were. 
What your motives may have been I 
can’t tell ; but you have the comforting 
reflection of knowing that you have 
failed.” 

“Do you dare to accuse me, you 
beggarly brat?” he demanded angrily. 

“Fine language for a peer,” I re- 
plied. “Do you see that mirror, my 
lord? Seated before that, I saw your 
tool at his dirty work, and I have 
baffled him. I see through you and 
despise you.” 

The stupid surprise on the butler’s 
features satisfied me that he, at least, 
was not in the conspiracy. The con- 
tents of Paul Bagby’s letter came to 
my mind and I could not refrain from _, 
@ parting shot at random. 

“Let me tell your lordship one 
thing. I am more prudent than Don 
Jose Espinel.” 

The: shot told. The Earl’s features 
grew livid with rage and apprehen- 
sion, and with a laugh I turned on my 
heel and left him 
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Wherein the Storm becomes so fierce that I 
Seud before it. 


I went home immediately from the 
castle, and entered the printing room 
in no pleasant frame of mind. I felt 
that I had been led by my passion into 
a seriouserrur. The allusion to Espi- 
nel’s abduction, or murder, whichever 
it might be, was entirely wrong—not 
only unnecessary of itself, but a breach 
of confidence. The Earl would know 
very well the source from whence 
I had my information, and thus I had 
compromised myself. The attempt 


against myself I could trace to nothing 
but a belief that I was acquainted 
with the secret of Espinel ; and un- 
founded though that belief was, the 


boast would confirm it. In any view 
of the case I had let my resentment 
get the better of my prudence—no very 
wonderful position for a youth to take. 

Tom Brown expressed surprise at 
my quick return and commented on my 
fretted countenance ; but I parried his 
thrusts and answered his questions by 
evasive monosyllables. I took my 
composing stick in hand and com- 
menced to set up one of Mr. Hinck’s 
ponderous leaders. But 1 was too 
moudy and restless, and emptying my 
half-filled stick on a galley, I left the 
copy on the case, threw off my apron, 
and started for theshop. Here I found 
Mr. Guttenberg behind the counter 
serving sume customers with station- 
ery. 

“ You are soon back from the castle 
to-day, Ambrose.” 

The fact that I went to the castle 
regularly by invitation of the Earl was 
a matter of pride with the printer, and 
he was fond of alluding to it before 
strangers. 
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I answered him in the affirmative 
and passed on to the back room. As 
Ididso I heard him say, in reply to 
some remark made by one of the cus- 
tomers— 

“Oh, yes! a great favorite with his 
lordship.” 

“Why, dear me, Ambrose!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Guttenberg, looking up 
from her work as I entered the apart- 
ment where she was engaged in sew- 
ing, “you look quite ill, What is the 
matter? Are you sick ?” 

“ Heart-sick,» mother,” I answered ; 
for I often called her mother, though I 
never called her husband father; 
“heart sick.” 

“What’s the matter now, Brosy ?” 
inquired Mary, “you are pale as a 
ghost.” 

“ Mary, I want to talk to your father 
and mother a while. Suppose you go 
into the shop and ask your father to 
come here when he is disengaged. 
You can take his place awhile.” 

“What's it allabout? Can’t I know 
too ?” 

“ Do as Ambrose bids you,” said her 
mother. 

Mary went out pouting, and in a 
few minutes Mr. Guttenberg came in 
1 told the couple all that had occurred 
between me and the Earl, with the ex- 
ception of my own parting speech. 

“ The vile wretches !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Guttenberg, indignantly. 

But Mr. Guttenberg only _ looked 
grave. 

“There seems to be no doubt about 
Mr, Osborne,” he said ; “but you did 
wrong to insult his lordship. He no 
doubt thought you did take the box. 
It was natural enough under the cit- 
cumstances, he not knowing you 
well.” 
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“Why,” said I, “he was in the plot.” 

“That can’t be,” was the rejoinder. 
“A peer of the realm | Impossible !” 

“A peer of the realm may be a 
rascal as well as a peasant of the 
soil.” 

“But he could have no motive.” 

“He has one, depend on it. I have 
reason to suspect it, and know why ; 
but it is quite enough, I think, to re- 
call the warning of the old Countess.” 
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“She is half crazy—wholly so at 
times. You look at it wrongly.” 

We talked the matter over without 
coming to any agreement. While still 
engaged in the discussion, Mary came 
in to tell us that a footman was at the 
door with a message from Lord Lan- 
dys who desired to see Mr. Guttenberg 
immediately, and his lordship’s own 
carriage was in waiting to convey the 
stationer to the castle. 





OLD EPIGRAMS FROM THE LATIN. 


ADAPTED TO THE HAPPY UNITED STATES ANNO DOMINI 1865. 


TO THE SHODDY AND PETROLEUM PRINCES OF WALL STREET. 


Savior armis 


Inexuria incubit, victumge ulsciscitur orbem! 
War's a less curse than luxury, which produces 
Ills that soon drain our money, blood and juices. 


TO 4 MEMBER OF THE CABINET WHO, WHEN DRUNK, PROMISES HIS FRIENDS EVERYTHING, 
AND WHEN SOBER PERFORMS NOTHING. 
Omnia promittis, cum tota nocte bidisti ; 
Mane nihil pre stas ; Posthume, mane bibe. 
You are full of promises, dear S., 
When you are drunk at night ; 
And say our hopes need not be less, 
For you will crown them quite. 


But in the morn you nothing do ; 
And therefore be advised, — 

Be drunk both night and morning too, 
Your word will then be prized. 





NAPULEVN BONAPARTE ON THE 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE ON THE DESPOTISM OF TAXES. 


One day in the Council of State the 
great Napoleon made the following re- 
marks in relation to the despotism of 
taxes which cannot be read without 
the saddest misgivings by any man in 
this country at the present time: “The 
“system of imposed taxes is bad ; un- 
“der it there is neither property nor 
“ civil liberty ; for civil liberty depends 
“upon the security of property. It 
“does not exist in a country where the 
“vote of the taxes may every year be 
“changed. One who has 3,000 francs 
“rent does not know how much will be 
“left the next year for his subsistence. 
“The imposed tax may absorb his 
“whole income. We see men, for a 
“miserable interest of fifty or a hun- 
“dred francs, make solemn pleas be- 
“fore grave tribunals, and a simple 
“clerk can, by a single stroke of his 
"pen, overburden you by several thou- 
“sand francs! In such a state of 
“things property does not exist. 
“When I buy a piece of land, I do not 
“know what I am purchasing. In 
“Lombardy, in Piedmont, they have a 
“land-tax assessment book. Every 
“one knows before hand what he must 
“pay. The book is unalterable ; 
“changes are made in it only in 
“extraordinary cases, and after a for- 
“mal judgment. If the levy is in- 
“creased, every one bears his share 
“according to the book, and he can 
“make his calculations in his office. 
“ One knows what he has ; and he has 
“a property. Why is there not public 
“spirit in France? Because a pro- 


“prietor is obliged to court the favor 
“of the adininistration. If he stands 
“ill with it, he is ruined. Judgments 
“upon reclamations are arbitrary ; for 
“this reason, in no other country are 
“people so servilely attached to gov- 
“ernment as in France, because pro- 
“perty is dependent upon its favor. 
“In Lombardy, on the contrary, a 
“ proprietor lives upon his land, with- 
“out troubling himself as to who gov- 
“erns. Nothing has ever been done 
“in France for property. He who 
“will introduce a good law concern- 
“ing assesments (cadastre) will de- 
“serve a statue.” 

Is it possible to read these wise and 
thoughtful words of Napoleon without 
feeling an oppressive sense of shame 
at the recklessness and folly of the 
public men of the present day? The 
study of Congress seems to be not how 
they may save the people from crush- 
ing loads of taxation, but rather in 
what way they can impose new and 
heavier burdens. Such organs of the 
administration as the Evening Post 
and New-York Times declare in set 
words that “the peuple are anxious to 
be taxed more;” and that “a great 
debt is a great national blessing.” 
Upon this strange theory Congress 
persistently acts; and it has succecded 
in weaving a network of taxes over 
the people which they must either 
break or tear to pieces, or submit to 
eternal slavery. They have contrived 
to tax everything but thought and 
sympathy, and these they punish. The 
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taxation of the people already amounts 
to more than the total income of all 
taxable property in the country at the 
rate of seven per cent. How long will 
the people endure this? How long 
can they endure it? Even admitting 
them to be asses—for which sad con- 
clusion there is, alas ! too much occa- 
sion—there is necessarily an end to 
their endurance. Already the words 
of Napoleon are fulfilled with us. Pro- 
perty, as a surety, no longer exists in 
this country. If, by an act of Con- 
gress, any burdens which stupidity or 
malice may devise can be perpetually 
laid upon the people, there is an end of 
property and of liberty. Ifunder the 
title of taxes they may take one tenth 
of aman’s income, they may go further 
ind take one third, one half, and so on 
until they take the whole. Where is 
the security 2? The principle admitted, 
who can tell where it may end? Al- 
low this administration to go on for 
four years to come as it has in the four 
year passed, and the great majority of 
property-holders would make money 
by giving up all they possess to the 
government, if by so doing they could 
start in life anew and out of debt. 

It was Napoleon’s profoundest study 
to relieve the people as much as possi- 
ble from the burdens of taxes, In 
this he proved himself greater than 
even in military prowess. At the be- 
ginning of his consulate the finances 
of France were in a deplorable condi- 
tion. The treasury possessed only 
150,000f. The dividends and pensions 
of the State were paid only in depreci- 
ated paper. Payments into the treas- 
ury were made in more than forty dif- 
ferent kinds of things, and the greatest 
confusion necessarily prevailed in ev- 
ery department of the public finance. 


—— 
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Mr. Pitt predicted the speedy ruin of 
France. But he did not comprehend 
the genius of Napoleon In one year 
he more than redeemed the credit of 
his country, In a single year he suc- 
ceeded in regulating the collection of 
contributions ; so that, while abolish- 
ing all violent processes, he met all 
expenditures, diminished the taxes, 
restored a metalic currency, and held 
three hundred millions of francs in se- 
curities. ‘ 

He wrote to the King of England— 
“Finances founded upon a good sys- 
tem of agriculture never fail” He 
proved the wisdom of his words in the 
management of the finances of France. 
He favored the creation of the Bank of 
France ; but he rendered it independ- 
ent of the government. It was not 
even required to lend him money. Yet 
so thoroughly was he impressed with 
the importance to the people of a regu- 
lar and safe currency that he always- 
came to the assistance of the Bank in 
any difficulty. He said in 1805— 
“Notwithstanding the bad spirit and 
the distrust with which certain gover- 
nors of the Bank are ‘animated, I will, 
if necessary stop the pay of my sol 
diers to sustain the Bank.” 

This great Emperor estimated that 
France required annually only a bud- 
get of 800,000,000 francs for a state 
of war, and of 600,000,000 francs for a 
state of peace ; less than Mr. Lincoln 
expends every three months of his 
mischievous life. But, under Napo- 
leon, France never required more than 
the above-named sums, except after 
the reverse of Moscow. Napoleon 
never expended for his own use half of 
his civil list. He employed the other 
half in forming a reserve fund, in exe- 
cuting public works, or in asssisting 
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manufactories. Only imagine Mr. Lia- 
coln appropriating his vast secret ser- 
vice fund in that manner! The idea is 
associated with the millenium, or the 
resurrection of the dead. For we 
- shall witness the milleninm, and 
sce the dead rising out of their 
graves long before we shall see Abra- 
ham Lincoln spending his secret ser- 
vice fund for any other purpose than 
the plundering and enslavement of the 
people. . During the period of Napo- 
leon’s most extensive wars the taxes 
of the French people were less than 
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one quarter the tax burdens endured 
by the people of the United States un- 
der the administration of Abraham 
Lincoln. Under Napoleon’s reign the 
people were not plundered by the 
government. Under this of Lincoln 
they are. The license he gives to 
stealing is the only thing that can at- 
tach his followers tohim. As ugly in 
mind as he is in body, none but the 
rascal or the fanatic can look upon him, 
or think of him, without a shudder of 
horror and contempt. 





THE WHOLE CONTINENT OF NORTH AMERICA THREATENED 
WITH WAR. 


Ir this were not an age of maniacs— 
if we were not living in a country 
where the whole people have run mad 
—we should be amazed at the superhu- 
man plans of the party now in power 


in this country. It seems that the sub- 
jugation of the Southern States is only 
a small fraction of the stupendous pro- 
gramme, After this small job of con- 
quering our late sister States, by ex- 
terminating their populations, we shall 
have an immense army, which can be 
augmented, if necessary, to millions of 
armed men, by the addition of the more 
intelligent and adaptable of the freed 
negroes, Then, according to the pro- 
gramme, the real work of our great- 
ness is to begin. As an early break- 
fast, or small lunch before dinner, we 
are to gobble up all the British posses- 
sions to the North and East of us. 


This is to settle all old scores with 
England; and, at the same time, to 
give us a clean boundary by the horizon 
on the North. This work done, we 
shall turn our attention southward. 
Maximilian is to be driven out of Mex- 
ico; and that country, so rich in pre 
cious ores, and wanting nothing: but 
Yankee enterprise to develop them 
afresh, is to come under our mild and 
benevolent rule. Catholicism, called 
by Republican leaders “ a twin relic of 
barbarism,” is to be banished from that 
land, which, we are told, “ it has long 
cursed, and the sweet infant lisp of 
Puritanic devotion is to bless that 
“poor priest-ridden country.” 

From this regenerated spot our con 
quering legions are to sweep down 
upon Cuba, to wipe off the plague-spot 
of “slavery” from its soil, The poor en 
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slaved blacks are to be given an equal 
right in the lauds they have so long 
worked for their haughty Spanish mas- 
ters. They, too, are to be made men 
and brothers, and one with the society 
of white men. But here our work is 
not to stop. Indeed, it will be but just 
begun. For there are Brazil and Porto 
Rico still cursed with the “ God-detying 
sin of slavery.” Shall they be aban- 
doned to their fate? Shall they be 
left in the cold outside of the gentle 
sway of Puritan empire? No. “Sla- 
very” is to be wiped off of the Continent. 
And we are todoit. We are to do 
more. There are all the Central Ameri- 
can States, designed by the Almighty 
to be the wealthiest region on the 
globe. They are situated midway be- 
tween all the great marts of the world. 
All the thoroughfares of the commerce 
of civilized .nations lie along their 
shores. They have a climate and a 
soil of unsurpassed advantages. Why 
is not Central America the richest 
and the happiest spot on earth? It 
lacks a government. That we are to 
supply. It will be only the work of a 
month or two, to completely regen- 
erate that vagabond land. A little 
fraction of fifty thousand of our “ well- 
drilled veteran negroes,” commatded 
by our skillful and humane Puritan gen- 
erals, will hold all Central America so 
still that it will make no more noise 
than a mouse in a cheese. The people 
will soon learn that they have at last a 
stable government, and will welcome 
it as a relief from the vacillations and 
anarchy of too much liberty. Property 
wants astrong and stable government. 
It will be the highest act of Puritan 
charity to bestow such a boon upon 
Central America, Nor should our 
charity end here. No—it shall not, 
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There are the South American States, 
wanting but a good kind of govern- 
ment to achieve the highest possible 
pitch of all earthly glory—boundless 
wealth. Nothing ails South Amer- 
ica but the fact that it is not governed 
by New-England. For this benevolent 
mission we could spare three hundred 
thousand, or even five or six hundred 
thousand, of our veteran negro troops. 
It would be only a pastime for our mili- 
tary genius to bestow the blessing of a 
good government upon all these be- 
nighted regions to the South of us 
And, besides these great civil benefits, 
we shall, at the same time, carry the 
blessings of true religion to those 
afflicted peoples. It will be the mis- 
sion of lively New-England Puritanism 
to drive the effete Catholicism out of 
all that district of the globe. These 
“twin relics of barbarism, Catholicism 
and slavery,” we are told, “shall not 
much longer curse any spot in the 
New World.” 

But we have not yet reached the end 
of Lincoln’s grand programme for 
ameliorating the conditions of all the 
peoples and languages on this Conti- 
nent. The West India Islands lie 
directly in our path of empire, and will 
naturally belong to us when we have 
redeemed all the main lands of Central 
and South America. Jamaica, Hayti, 
and all the small islands of the Carib- 
bean Sea, must fall like so many 
plumbs into our lap. We shall want 
them for homes of our freed negroes, 
as the Puritan type of man increases 
and overspreads the conquered terri- 
tory of the South. At last we shall 
have to adopt the same policy with the 
negroes that we did with the Indians 
—exterminate or remove them. And 
when our work is done in all the re- 
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gions that lie to the South of us, to 
make a clean thing of it, we shall re- 
turn to the far North again, and take 
under our humane protection the Rus- 
sian possessions that lie on our side of 
the globe. Then, 

“The whole boundless Continent is ours.” 

Then the territory belonging to us, 
or paying tribute to us, will stretch 
from Barrows’ Straits to Cape Horn, 
embracing every inch of land between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Ina 
word, the whole Western Continent 
will belong to us. There will be at 
least a thousand Military Governors 
owing their appointment to the Presi- 
dent, or autocrat, of the consolidated 
States. The territories over which 
they rule will owe tribute to us. Our 
wealth will be as boundless as our do- 
minions. England, France, Russia, and 
Spain, will tremble at the very men- 
tion of our name. In our mild and 
peaceful enterprises we shall be the 
hope of all peoples; but in our wrath 
the terror of the world. 

Does this vast design seem chimeri- 
cal? Do we look upon it as the dream 
of a madman or a fool? We declare 
that it is substantially the programme 
stated by one of the most distinguished 
leaders of the Republican party—a 
gentleman whose name has been more 
than once used in connection with a 
place in Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet. To 
him, and the party represented by him, 
it is held to be, not only within the 
bounds of possibility, but of probability. 
It is a natural and easy conclusion of 
the lunacy of Lincolnism. It is no 
more chimerical than the idea of sub- 
jugating, and holding as conquered 
colonies, our sister Southern States. 
Nor is the crime of the proposition half 
as great. If we can carry on a gigan- 
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tic war to “wipe out slavery” from our 
sister States, where we are solemnly 
bound, by our own Constitution, not to 
meddle with it, what may we not do to 
exterminate it in Cuba, Brazil, and 
Porto Rico? If the American people 
will devote their blood to overthrow 
the sovereign States which were our 
companions in the grand struggle for 
independence and liberty, who will say 
that they will stop at any measure of 
crime and war against foreign States? 
What has mankind, what has civiliza- 
tion to expect from a people led by 
such crazy vagabonds as Sumner, 
Wade, Seward, and Lincoln, backed 
by a clergy as immoral, blood-thirsty, 
and bratal as the Salii priest of the 
temple of Mars? Should the justice 
and mercy of God so far abandon 
America as to allow Puritanism to sub- 
jugate and exterminate the Southern 
States, not only the people of Mexico, 
of the Central and South American 
States, of the English, Spanish, and 
French possessions in the islands to 
the South of us, but of the English col- 
onies at the North, will be compelled 
to pour out their blood like floods of 
rain to defend their property and their 
institutions from the fierce invasion of 
our legions of savage blacks and 
whites. Inspired by a long cultivated 
thirst for blood and plunder, we shall 
sweep down upon all the un-Puritan- 
ized peoples of this Continent like an 
avalanche. Especially will every 
Catholic district feel the fierce shock 
of our arms, It is a war of Puritan- 
ism, against every principle of civil 
and religious liberty, and it will rage, 
with accumulating force and savagery, 
until God, in mercy to mankind, shall 
terminate its terrible reign, by a gen- 
eral uprising of all peoples against it. 
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If we should succeed in “ subjugating ” 
the South, in the sense meant by the 
“Republican” party, this Continent 
will be the theatre of thirty, and per- 
haps of sixty years of bloodier wars 
than the civilized world has yet wit- 
nessed! If the heart of humanity 


shudders at the vices of Puritanism 
chained, what will be its horror at Puri- 
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tanism let loose, and unrestrained over 
the Continent? It will be like an 
eruption of hell—sending forth an in- 
computable army of devils! Democra- 
cy will give place to Plutocracy. The 
arts of war will banish the arts of 
peace. The very name of America will . 
be abhorred, and justly abhorred, by 
mankind | 





MORNING SONG. 


* FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND, 


As yet the sun hath not appeared, 
Nor yet the morning bells are heard 


Along the quiet vale. 


How silent doth the forest seem! 
The birds but warble in a dream ; 
No songs the morning hail. 


In these green fields have I been long, 
And have composed this little song, | 
And sung it in the dale. 


A FRENCH EPIGRAM. 


Greenland de la paix le pays 

De Mars est eloigne du bruit, 

La regne amour, et la nuit 

De Van entier est le demi. 
The loves of Greenland happy are 
So far removed from noise and care ; 
Bold Cupid reigns and revels there— 
The shortest night is half @ year. 
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DEATH AND TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


I strolled through the streets the other day— 
The flags were sloppy—the air was damp— 
When, picking my path along Broadway, 
I heard behind me a rattling tramp. 


I gave it no heed, till upon my neck 
Came the steady blast of an icy breath ; 
Then I turned on my heel with a low congee 
To my old acquaintance, grim King Death. 


For, being a doctor, I knew him well, 

Though rather strangely the monarch was drest— 
The finest cloth in his trousers and. coat, 

Of Genoa velvet his sable vest. 


Deeply cavernous the eyes in his skull ; 
O’er face and on fingers the skin was drawn ; 
And a marvellous skill had the tailor displayed 
In hiding the lacking of sinew and brawn. 


He carried no dart in his bony hand, 
As men may have seen in a picture or two ; 
For he does all his work by his deputies now, 
Just as the leading officials do. 


Quoth I~ Your majesty ’s looking well ; 

Where are the diseases that move in your suite— 
Lord Typhus Gravior, Count Variole, 

And the terrible Marquis of Diptherite ? 


** Phthisis, your Groom of the Chamber, so thin 3 
Sir Billious Remittent, the sallow and grim ; 
Your rosy Field Marshal, the Prince Scarlatina— 

Many the struggle I've had with him! 


“Your five Lords in Waiting—Delirium Tremens, 
Scorbutus, Cholera, Dengue and Grippe— 

Have you given some other diseases their office, 
Or are you tncog for a morning trip?” 


Death grinned as he answered—*‘ Crony of mine, 
I'm only making their duties sure ; 

They'll come at my call when I need their aid— 
They are taking their rest in the common sewer. 


“Tam merely building through friends of mine, 
My tenement-houses here and there, ’ 

With the lowest of ceilings and smallest of rooms, 
And the shortest allowance of light and air. 
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**I make it a point in the contract that all 
These fever-engendering dungeons must be, 

By a most ingenious contrivance of mine, 
From ventilation thoroughly free. 


“The reeking breaths of a dozen at least 
Shall poison the air of every room ; 

And wretches who climb the tenement stairs, 
Ascend to a quick and a certain doom. 


** When once I have builded me houses enough, 
And filled them up with the wretchedest poor, 
My pet diseases my summons will hail 
From the garbage pile and the common sewer, 


* From attic to cellar they'll swiftly sweep, 
And revel in joy in the foetid air ; 

At the victim’s bed they'll dance and leap 
To the melody made by the dying there. 


‘The innocent child with his golden hair, 
His plump, red cheeks, and his tinted skin, 
Shall wane in his spirit and sink in his strength, 
And waste to a creature pallid and thin. 


“The budding maid with her heart aglow, 
And its rich blood tinting her pulpy lip, 

Will find Consumption seize on her lungs, 
With a subtle touch and an iron grip. 


«The stoutest man may laugh at my power, 

For his sinew is tough and his muscle is strong; 
But strength and vigor are little avail 

When the Joathsome Small-pox comes along, 


“Grandsire garrulous, grandchild weak, 
Mother and daughter, father and son— 

These are my prey in the earliest day ; 
Out of a score I will scarce leave one, 


«* My harvest I ripen by arts like these, 
That soon to the sickle I may condemn ; 

Tm sure of the builders and owners as well, 
When Satan forecloses his mortagage on them.” 


Humming an opera air Death left, 

And I said to myself as I homeward strayed— 
‘« Whenever a tenement-house goes up, | 

I know the points in the contract made. 


** Yes! the owner has bargained for human lives— 
Death's journeyman butcher, he paves the way 
For pallor and weakness and foul disease 
And a narrow tenement-house of clay. 


*«So let us rejoice as around they spread 
Their fever-nurseries here by the acre, 

King Death will garner his cr»p of fools, 
And I grow rich, and the coffin-maker.” 
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“ABOLITION OF SLAVERY” FOREVER IMPOSSIBLE. 


Ir Abraham Lincoln & Co. could 
know beyond doubt or question that 
the “abolition of slavery” was impossi- 
ble, and as absolutely and everlastingly 
beyond the scope of human power to 
compass, as to breathe without atmo- 
spheric air, or, indeed, to restore life 
to the dead, they would doubtless halt 
at once in their awful march towards 
national suicide, and repent in sack- 
cloth and ashes for the enormous 


crimes they are blindly committing. 
They have the same interests, the same 
motives, the same wishes to preserve 
this grand fabric of American civiliza- 
tion for their children and their posteri 
ty that others have; and, therefore, 
could they understand this question 


and know that that which they are 
striving to accomplish was in utter 
. conflict with the fundamental laws of 
organic life, as well as those that lie at 
the base of social order, they would in- 
stantly cease from their dreadful work 
of blood and destruction, and strive 
with all their might to retrace their 
steps and to undv their monstrous 
work. 

If, for example, four years ago the 
veil of the future had been uplifted and 
they could have seen the awful and 
bloody scenes that have intervened,they 
would have abandoned their “ cause,” 
or, at all events, would have permitted 
the seven seceding States to “ depart 
in peace.” But if they continue to 
cling to that “ cause,” and the veil that 
now hides the next four years from 
mortal gaze were suddenly withdrawn, 
they would go mad with terror, and 
with glazed eyeballs and hair erect, 


like quills of the “ fretful porcupine,” 
call upon the mountains to fall upon 
and hide them from the appalling hor- 
rors that surrounded them. 

It is true, Jefferson Davis & Co. have 
committed great errors—perhaps pos- 
terity will say great crimes—but it 
will always be remembered that they 
acted on the defensive, and, at the most, 
mistook the true means of defence. 
At all events, it is certain that if Mr. 
Lincoln had abandoned the “anti- 
slavery cause” after his election, and 
pledged himself to administer the Con- 
stitution as the Supreme Court inter- 
preted it, and as all of his predecessors 
administered it, there would have been 
no dismemberment of the States or de- 
struction of life or property. Indeed, 
it is certain that Virginia—grand, 
magnanimous, Union-loving Virginia 
—proposed to Mr. Lincoln and his 
party to restore the seceding States to 
the Union on the simple proviso that 
they would abandon their “ principles” 
and administer the Constitution just as 
the Supreme Court interpreted it on the 
question in issue. 

But thirty years of “anti-slavery” 
teaching, innumerable books, pam- 
phlets, tracts, speeches, sermons, &c., , 
had so deluded the northern mind that 
the “anti-slavery” party was pro- 
foundly convinced of the truth, and, in- 
deed, beneficence of their “ cause,” and 
with an abiding faith in its justice, 


- sacrificed the Union of the States and 


the peace and prosperity of the country. 
And, more wonderful still, in the face 
of the awful experience of the past four 
years, they cling to their “ principles” 
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with seemingly greater earnestness 
than ever before, and now openly and 
clamorously declare that the “ aboli- 
tion of slavery” is the object of the 
war, and that it shall not cease until 
that object is accomplished. If Mr. 
Liucoln were to declare that the war 
should go on until corn was grown on 
the peaks of the Rocky Mountains, and 
New England should supply the world 
with coffee, or issue his proclamation 
that the birds of America should change 
place with its fishes, or hereafter they 
should live a common life and mix to- 
gether—any or all of these things 
would be no more impossible than that 
“abolition of slavery” and “impartial 
freedom” for whites and negroes, which 
he and his party pledge themselves to 
compass. All that is possible in either 
case is self-destruction—to beat out 
their brains and destroy their bodies 
in blind and impious efforts to change 
the eternal order and “reform” the 
works of the Almighty. 

The absolute demonstration of this 
assertion is somewhat difficult in a 
brief and hastily written article like 
this, but it is confidently believed by 
the writer that every intelligent and 
rational man who reads it will rise 
from its perusal with an undoubting 
conviction of its general truth. First 
of all, then, what is “slavery,” or what 
is the thing or condition thus desig- 
nated ? 


We have in this country some four 


millions of negroes, 
condition 


They are in a 
of dumestic subordination 
corresponding with their natural 
wants and the well-being of the white 
citizenship. They are not included in 
the legal or political system, and their 
service or industrial capacities are for 
geveral convenience made to have a 
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money value; and to the precise ex- 
tent necessary to enforce this service 
the master or owner has control over 
them, but in all beyond, the negro is 
under the safeguard of the law. It be 
ing, moreover, the highest interest of 
the master to make this service avail- 


able, it is only reasonable to say that’ 


the negro is the best treated human 
creature dependent on the will of a su- 
perior in Christendom. The brutal 
husband or father without affection has 
little to restrain his brutality, but the 
brutal “slaveholder” injures himself 
when he beats or injures his. “slave;” 
and, therefore, to say nothing of a 
healthy public sentiment or of the law, 
thé interest of property is doubtless a 
greater protection to the “slave” than 
is the affection of a brutal husband or 
father to wife or child. It is quite un- 
necessary to go into particulars—it is 
sufficient to say that while there are 
doubtless many defects in the social 
condition common to the South and 
common to all the States save one 
when the Federal Union was created; 
it is a condition vastly superior to 
Africanism or isolation of the negro, 
for he is more prolific, and therefore 
must be in a better condition than the 
former. 

Life is the greatest blessing that 
God has given His creatures, for it em- 
braces all other blessings, and that 
people, or race, or population which 


multiplies itself most rapidly, is per- 


force, and of necessity, in the best con- 
dition ; and when it is considered that 
less than half a million of negroes have 
in eighty years expanded into some 
four millions, we know that it is the 
best and happiest condition to the ne- 
gro, of course. 


Men and animals languish and die: 
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out in slavery or abnormal conditions. 
Thus the slaves of Greece and Rome 
were constantly renewed by fresh 
wars, and in which the conquered, 
having forfeited their lives, became 
the slaves of the victors. Thus, too, 
lions, tigers, &c,, in the menageries 
languish and die, and continual addi- 
tions are made by fresh captures of 
these animals, instead of natural sup- 
ply. We cannot well compare white 
men and negroes, for that which were 
the best possible condition for one 
might be the worst possible condition 
for the other; but whatever may be 
our well-being, under our Democratic 
institutions, in comparison with the mil- 
lions of the Old World, it is abso- 
lutely certain that the relative well- 
being of our negroes, compared with 
their race elsewhere, is quite equal to 
our own. 

This, then, is that condition of the 
negro which, by an absurd abuse of 
terms and a monstrous falsehood, is 
called “slavery,” the absurdity of 
which and the falsehood of which may 
be fully comprehended when we re- 
member that men do not propagate or 
multiply in a condition of slavery, and 
half a million of our American ne- 
groes have multiplied into four mil- 
lions in eighty years. 

But the relative right or wrong of 
this condition, or this so-called slavery 
of the negro, is not the question before 
the country. If it were as pregnant 
of evil as ignorance and folly claim it 
to be ; if, in short, the negroes of the 
South were as brutally and wrong- 
fully treated as Mrs. Stowe and the 
Abolition writers represent, it would 
not modify or reduce the horrible im- 
pieties of Abolitionism in the slightest 
respect. 
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They assume not that the condition 
of the negro should be improved, or 
anything of that kind, but that it should 
be abolished, obliterated, stricken out 
of existence, and that of the white 
man forced on him. Or, in other 
words, that the distinctions of race 
should be ignored, trampled down, 
disregarded, and whites and negroes 
forced to live under the same con- 
ditions, or, as they express it, in “ im- 
partial freedom” together. 

This, then, is the abolition of “ sla- 
very”—-an attempt to reconstruct so- 
ciety in the South, and force eight 
millions of white people to live on 
equal terms with four millions of ne- 
groes. 

Many ignorant and superficial peo- 
ple who affect to despise Abolitionists, 
fancy that the “abolition of slavery” 
is @ mere negation—something goiten 
rid of, and, even if it does no good to 
the negro, that it can do no harm to 
the white man, when, in the nature of 
things, it must harm one just as much 
as it does the other, though, where the 
proportion of numbers vary widely, as 
in Massachusetss, New-York, &c., the 
evil result is not perceived. 

It would seem that to an American 
who knows what negroes are in fact, 
it should be self-evident that whites 
and negroes could not live in “ impar- 
tial freedom,” or a common condition. 
They know that God has made the 
negro, and, therefore, designed him for 
a purpose, else he would not exist ; 
and to strive to “abolish” this design, 
and force whites and negroes to live 
under the same conditions and fulfill 
the same purpose, must be impossible, 
of course, unless man can really push 
aside the Almighty Creator, and or- 
ganize a new creation to. suit himself. 
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Europeans, who, ignorant of negroes, 
imagine them “colored men,” or men 
like themselves, save that their skins 
are black, naturally enough fancy 
them entitled to the same rights ; 
but that Americans, in juxtaposition 
with these people, could be so be- 
sotted as to adopt the European 
theory, and so wicked as to strive to 
realize it in practice will be a standing 
wonder in all coming time. If any 
one proposed to “ abolish” the distinc- 
tions of sex, and force men and women 
to fulfill the same purpose, every one 
would see its impracticability as well 
as impiety to the Almighty, who has 
designed them for different purposes. 
Or, if it was proposed to make eagles 
and crows live the same life and fulfill 
the same purpose, or bull-dogs and 
hounds, or, indeed, any of God’s crea- 
tures, to fulfill a common purpose 
with a different being, the impiety and 
monstrosity of the thing would be 
plainly apparent. 

But, while it should be self-evident 
to the mind of every American that it 
must needs be impossible to abolish 
the distinctions of race, and force 
whites and negroes to live under the 
same conditions, the actual, material, 
palpable every-day demonstration man- 
ifest all about us, places it beyond 
doubt or possible mistake. 

Massachusetts, New York, &c., have 
abolished all distinctions based on 
race, and forced whites and negroes. 
to live under the same conditions, and 
the result is that, within the past five 
years, there are 376 deaths and 124 
births among the negroes of Boston. 
Some of the States, Pennsylvania, 
New-Jersey, &c., have not completely 
realized the ‘abolition idea ;” that is, 
have not forced on the negro the per- 
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fect “freedom” of Massachusetts, and, 
therefore, do not so rapidly destroy 
these hapless creatures, but the aver- 
age murder or extinction is five per 
cent. in the so-called free States in 
contrast with four per cent. increase 
in the so-called slave States! Or, 
in other words, South Carolina, re- 
cognizing the distinctions ordained by 
the Creator, adapts her laws and so- 
cial regulations to the nature and wants 
of both whites and negroes, and the 
result is an annual increase of the 
negro population of four per cent. ; 
but Massachusett forces whites and 
negroes into “impartial freedom,” and 
the result is an annual decrease of 
five per cent.; that is, the latter 
State as absolutely murders her ne- 
groes as if she did it at once formally 
and avowedly! If Massachusetts 
were to enact laws to force women to 
fulfill the purposes or role of men, or 
should force all boys of the age of ten 
to perform the duties of adult life, it 
surely would be clear that the rapid 
mortality certain to follow would be 
the work of the State or corporate’ 
society that ordained this thing. And 
if Massachusetts, wishing to rid her- 
self of negroes, should formally enact 
that a certain annual proportion of 
these people should be murdered in 
order to bring about their final extine- 
tion in that State, the result, whatever 
we may designate the process, would 
be exactly the same as that done now 
in the impious and monstrous effort to 
set aside the design of the Almighty, 
and force different beings to live un- 
der common conditions. 

But this gradual murder, or, at all 
events, killing of the poor negroes of 
that State, cannot be ‘accomplished 
without a corresponding injury to the 
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whites. God has made the white man 
superior, with twenty per cent. more 
brain, and a widely different brain be- 
side, with a vastly more elaborate and 
elevated bodily organism, and, of 
course, corresponding moral forces, 
and, therefore, when in juxtaposition, 
holds the superior being responsible, 
just as He does the husband or the 
parent for the guidance and care of 
wife and children. If a white man ab- 
dicates his natural superiority, and 
tramples on his instincts, or so-called 
“ prejudices of color,” and goes down 
to a social level with a negro, and 
their families affiliate together, and 
their children intermarry, why it is ev- 
ident enough that the base creature 
would be punished by this unnatural 
association quite as much as the ne- 
groes themselves. A State or society 
is simply an aggregate of families, and 
political equality is simply a phase of 
social equality, and though the people 
of Massachusetts are now saved from 
the amalgamation of blood as well as 
of condition by so-called slavery else- 
where, the people of that State are 
punished to the precise extent that 
they inflict wrong on the negro, There 
being a million of whites and only ten 
thousand negroes, this punishment, it 
is true, is not perceptible to the mass- 
es. It may be understood in part, 
however, even now ; not one negro in 
fifty is a producer, and the laboring 
classes are, therefore, taxed ; then the 
gambling houses, houses of ill-fame, 
and other dens of iniquity, and in fact 
most of the vices of the whites in our 
cities, are ministered to by these de- 
‘-bauched and perverted negroes. They 
have but feeble moral perceptions, 
even in their normal condition, and 
here none at all; and moreover, the 
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great social gulf still separating them 
from the whites, prompts the vicious 
to select them as their instruments for 
carrying out their debaucheries. But 
the wide disparity in numbers, as ob- 
served, renders all this imperceptible. 
All that can now be reduced to fact is 
the average five per cent. mortality, 
and the inductive fact that it is there- 
fore only a question of time when “ free 
negroism” in the North becomes ex- 
tinct, and the inexorable law inherent 
in the very nature of things, that 
States or communities committing 
such crimes as the “ gradual” destruc: 
tion of these hapless negroes, must re- 
ceive and will receive a corresponding 
punishment. But after all, we are the 
victims, not the authors, of this horri- 
ble delusion. It originated with the 
enemies of Republicanism in the Old 
World. Instinct, if not reason, taught 
Pitt and Wilberforce that if they 
could debauch and delude Americans 
into “abolition of slavery,” the “ corner 
stone of our Republican edifice” would 
be torn out, and Europe would have 
nothing to fear from the great Re- 
public of the New World. 

The end sought for was, there- 
fore, “impartial freedom” but they 
soon began their devil’s work by a 
war upon the so-called slave trade, 
and have ended it in “universal free. 
dom everywhere within their American 
dependencies, and their agents and 
tools have done their work in the nor- 
thern States, and blindly labored for 
thirty years past for the destruction of 
Democratic institutions everywhere in 
the New World as well as the Old. 

Taking Jamaica as an illustration 
there were four hundred thousand ne- 
groes and twenty-five thousand whites. 
Of course no one in Jamaica could 
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dream of such a monstrous thing as 
forcing these whites and negroes into 
acommon condition, or to live under 
the same rules and regulations ; but 
an outside power forced this horrid 
doom on the hapless whites of that 
island. The British parliament de- 
creed that the distinctions made by the 
Almighty should be disregarded, ob- 
literated, abolished, and whites and 
negroes forced to live together in “ im- 
partial freedom.” The result is that 
the negroes actually decline in num- 
bers as well as the whites, save in the 
interior, where they are left to a great 
extent to their natural tendencies, and 
increase slowly, but the whites are dy- 
ing out about as fast as the negroes in 
Massachusetts; and if the foreign gov- 
ernment was now removed, one hund- 
red years hence there would not be a 
single white man in the island, nor a 
single negro that was “ civilized,” that 
was a Christian, that could speak En- 
glish, or retained anything whatever 
that had been impressed on them in 
other days by the superior but then 
extinct white man ! 

Here, then, would be the final end— 
the grand result one hundred years 
hence—the total extinction of the 
the white man in the tropics. The 
“abolition of slavery” would be the 
abolition of the hapless negroes of 
Massachusetts, and the abolition of 
the white men of Jamaica, and leav- 
ing the great central region of the 
continent as absolutely African as if 
a white man had never trodden its 
svil or breathed its balmy atmosphere. 

What an awful fact to contemplate ! 
One hundred years hence, according to 
the ratio of mortality exhibited in the 
British Parliament, there would not be 
a single white man left in the British 
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West India Islands, and according to 
our ewn census reports, not one soli- 
tary negro left in Massachusetts. In 
a blind, lunatic and impious attempt 
to abolish “slavery,” and force white 
men and negroes to live under the 
same conditions, they could only abol- 
ish a certain number of whites in Ja- 
maica and negroes in Massachusetts, 
and end with being just as far from 
“impartial freedom” as when they be- 
gan their monstrous work. They beat 
their brains against the eternal order 
in vain, and, save in the boundless 
evil, the illimitable suffering inflicted 
on the victims, and final extinction of a 
certain number of God’s creatures, the 
world remains the same, the social or- 
ganism recovers from the monstrous 
experiment, and the “ abolition of sla- 
very” remains as eternally impossible 
as life without atmospheric air, or that 
the dead can be restored to life. 

In conclusion, then, we only need to 
apply these facts, and inductive facts, 
to the prospective designs of A. Linculn 
& Co., to know, absolutely and beyond 
doubt, that, though they may destroy 
southern society, and, from inexorable 
necessity, drag the North into the com- 
mon ruin, they cannot change the ele- 
ments of that society or the natural re- 
lations of the races, for God does not 
permit them to refurm His work, and 
our daily experience confirms their im- 
potency. Or in other words, though 
they may murder a certain number of 
whites and negrves in their experi- 
ment, and inflict calamities, horrors 
and miseries unspeakable and illimit- 
able on millions beside, they cannot 
abolish the natural order, or force dif- 
ferent beings to live under the same 
condition, or, as they say, in “ impar- 
tial freedom.” 
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Tue question so long mooted, as to 
whether Shakspeare was a man of 
classical learning or not, would seem 
to be settled by the resemblances in 
many of his finer passages to the 
Greek poets. In many places he shows 
an intimate acquaintance with Plato, 
Homer, Lucien, and Theocrites. For 
example, the following exquisite lines 
bear a remarkable likeness, in perfec- 
tion, swectness, richness, refined alle- 
gory, and divine enthusiasm, to the 
great puetic philosopher of Greece : 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this 

bank! 

Here will wo sit, and let the sounds of mu- 
sic 

Creep into our ears; soft stillness and the 
night 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica ; look how the floor of Heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patters of bright gold. 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou be- 
holdest 

But in his motion like an angel sings 

Still quiring to the young eyed cherubim. 

Such harmony is in immortal souls! 

[Merchant of Venice, Act 5, Scene 1. 

The corresponding passage of Plato 
is too long for quotation. It is in his 
tenth Bock de Republica, where he ter- 
minates with the harmony of the 
spheres, and represents a syren sitting 
on each of the eight orbs, and singing 
to each in its proper tone, while they 
are thus guided through the heavens 
in a diapason of perfect harmony—the 
Fates themselves chaunting to this ce- 
lestial music. No poet more resembles 
Plato in fondness for music than Shaks- 
peare. He abounds in songs exqui. 
sitely adapted to music ; and abounds, 
like Plato, with allusions from it to 


civil polity and the moral harmony of 
life. 
Thus in Trolius and Cressida ; 
Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And hark, what discord follows ; each thing 
it meets 
In mere oppugnancy. 


This play of “ Trolius and Cressida” 
is Platonic in its sonorous dignity 
throughout—abounding in. high and 
weighty aphorisms, in the more eleva- 
ted metaphysics of poetry, and often 
in a term and manner classically an- 
tique. 

Give me to drink mandagora, 
That I may sleep out this great gap of time; 
My Anthony is away. 

The word mandagora (Greek, man- 
dagoras) occurs three times in Shaks- 
peare, and always with the pertcct 
Greek quantity and accent. The sop- 
orific qualities ascribed to this plant, 
the mandrake, furnish allusion for both 
Plato and Demosthenes. The latter 
reproaches his countrymen almost in 
the very terms used by Shakspeare, 
that they were plunged in such apathy 
as if they had drank mandagoras, “ or 
some sleepy drug that takes the sen- 
ses prisoner,”* 

There is a remarkable similarity 
between Shakspeare’s monster Caliban 
and Homer’s monster Polyphemus. 
Thus in the “Tempest,” Scene 2, 
Act 2d: 

(Enter Caliban with a bundle of wood, 
Stephano gives Caliban some wine, who having 
drank twice and being pleased with 1t, says:) 
Culiban—That’s a brave god, and bears celes- 

tial liquor. 





* Evikate toils mandragorar pepokosi, 
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Homer's “ Odyssey, Book ix.: 

(Polyphemus enters bearing a great burden 
of dried wood. Ulysses gives Pclyphemus 
some wine :) 

——He took and drank, and hugely 
pleased 
With that delicious bevr’age, thus inquired, 
Give me again and spare not. 
——O, this is far above - a stream 
Of nectar and ambrosia, ali divine. 

The scene in “ Hamlet” between the 
Prince aud Horatio, at Ophelia’s grave 
is like one of Lucien’s in the shades 
between Menippus and Mercury. 

Thus in Shakspeare: 

Hamlet (holding Yorick’s skull in his hand) 
—Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and 

tell her, 

Let her paint an inch” thick, to this favor 
Must she come. 


Thus in Lucien: 


Menip.—But show me Helen (so famed for 
her beauty), for I cannot distinguish her. 

Mercury.—See you this bare skull—this is 
Helen. 

In the “ Taming of the Shrew” there 
is a passage which is little more than 
a translation of an epigram in the 
Geeek Anthology. 

Thus in Shakspeare ; 

Happy the parent of so fair a child ; 
Happier the man whom favorable stars 
Alot thee for his lovely bedfellow. 


Thus in the Anthology : 


Happy the man who sees thee ; thrice happy 


he 
Who hears thee ; a demi-god who kisses thee, 
Ani a perfect god who has thee for his bed- 
fellow. 


Thus in Shakspeare : 


Jago—You have lost no reputation at all, 
Unless you repute yourself such a loser, 


Thus Menander, in Plutarch : 


Thou hast suffered no wrong, unless thou 
dost fancy so. 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE GREEK POETS, 


Thus in Shakspeare : 


Othello—He that’s robb’d, not wanting what is 
stolen, 

Let him not know it and he’s not robb’d at 
all, 


Thus in Epictetus : 


For then only wilt thou be wronged when 
‘thou dost think thyself wronged. 


Thus in Shakspeare : 


Macbeth—Will all great Neptune’s ocean 
wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? 


Thus in Aschylus : 


4ll the streams rushing from one mouth to 
wash away the blood of this hateful deed 
would wash in vain, 


Thus in Shakspeare : 


Ophelia—Then up he rose, and don’d his 
clothes, 


- And dupt the chamber door, 


Let in a maid, that out a maid 
Never returned more. 

Thus in the twenty-second Idyllium 
of Theocrites : 


I came in here a maid, I shall return 
home a woman. 


‘Thus in Shakspeare : 


Juliee—Romeo is banished—to speak that 
. word 

Is futher, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 

All slain—al] dead! 


Thus in the Illiad of Homer; 


Yet while my Hector still survives, I see 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 
Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all 
Once more will perish if my Hector fall. 
The one sets the same value on Ro- 
meo that the other does on Hector. 
Very many instances more might be 
given to show that Shakspeare was a 
profound student of the Greek poets. 
Homer, especially he must have stud- 
ied with all the enthusiasm of a devo- 
tee. Homer is the great master of 
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grandeur and sublimity. His images 
are finished and perfect pieces. He is 
a@ master in all professions—a poet, 
actor, mathematician, philosopher, as- 
tronomer, geographer, metaphysician, 
and wit. But,in all these things, the En- 
glish pupil equaled, and in some, sur- 
passed his great Greek master. In the 
plays of Aschylus, who mez be called 
the inventor of tragedy, are found the 
highest models of everything that re- 
gards mechanism and theatrical deco- 
ration. Such a master of the passions 
was the genius of Aischylus that after 
the performance of one of his martial 
tragedies the people marched immedi- 
ately from the theatre to the battle- 


field of Marathon. Forty of the trage- 


dies of this great master were re- 
warded with the public prize. The 
plot of “ Hamlet” is, in many respects, 
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a copy of the “ Choephors” of Aischy- 
lus. Hamlet and Horatio are cvunter- 
parts of Orestes and Pylades, in the 
“Choephore.” So are Agisthus and 
Clytemnestra of Claudius aud Gertrude, 
In the the “ Choephoree,” Z7gisthus, in 
connivance with Clymnestra, the king's 
wife, murders Agamemnon to obtain his 
throne. In “Hamlet” Claudius, in 
common with Gertrude, the Queen, 
does the same. Aigisthus was cousin 
tothe murdered Agamemnon. Cilandi- 
us was brother to the murdered king 
in “Hamlet.” Agisthus is killed by 
the son of the murdered king; the 
same in “Hamlet.” Both were incit- 


ed by supernatural means ; the one by 


an oracle, the other by a ghost. Not 
only the plots but manv expressions 
in the two tragedies are the same, 
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Pentiti a un dissoluto moribando, 
Disse un Frate, perche ? 
Ho della scala in fondos 
Visio il demonio che venia per te, 
Sotto qual figura? 
D’ un asino—eh badate, 
La vostra ombro v’avra fatto panra. 
‘Repent, repent ye!” a friar was crying, 
To an old debauchee who lay dying, 
“Because at the foot of the stairs, it is true, 
I just saw the devil awaiting for you.” 
‘‘Osay! in what shape?” cried the sinner, ‘“ Alas!” 
““Why,” said the friar, ‘‘in the shape of an ass.” 
‘¢ Ah, then,” said the man, ‘‘I may need not your prayers— 
Your shadow you saw at the foot of the stairs.” 
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CONSERVATIVE AND RADICAL DEMOCRATS. 


“CONSERVATIVE” AND “ RADICAL” DEMOCRATS. 


Tue words “ radical and “ conserva- 
tive,” as applied to Democrats, are 
used in an inverted sense ; that is, for 
just the reverse of their true meaning. 
To conserve is to preserve. Webster 
defines a conservative, ‘ One who aims 
to preserve from ruin, innovation, or 
radical change.” Radicalism he de- 
fines, “ The doctrine or principle of 
making radical reform in government, 
by overturning or changing the existing 
slate of things.” 

“Conservative Democrat” is, there- 
fore, a preservative Democrat, or one 
who seeks to preserve the time-honor- 
ed records and principles of the party. 
A “radical Democrat” is, properly 
speaking, one who inclines towards 


the revolutionary radicalism of the 
Republican party sufficiently to give 


aid and support to its war. A radical 
Democrat is more or less a Lincolnized 
Democrat. The nearer he approxi- 
mates to the extreme theory of the 
right of the federal servant to wage 
war npon its sovereiga masters, the 
States, the more radical he is. The 
more he is like Lincoln, Sumner, Wade, , 
Seward, and all that cabal of war- 
begetting and war-supporting vaga- 
bonds ; the more he is to be decried, 
and to be called radical. On the other 
hand, the more widely he departs from 
all sympathy with this class, and the 
more firmly he adheres to the old doc- 
ttines of the Democratic party, the 
more conservative he is. He is a pre- 
server of Democracy—a supporter of 
its old landmarks—a defender of the 
fundamental principles of self-govern- 
ment, on which the party was first or- 
ganized, and on which it rested in 
every campaign from 1800 to 1860. 


These principles were over clearly de 
fined. They were never brought into 
controversy in any general convention 
of the party. They aflirmed the un- 
impaired sovereignty of the States, 
and the consequent subordination of 
the federal government, and its re- 
strictious within the limits of the 
Constitution, strictly interpreted. Un- 
der such an interpretation of the 
limits of federal power, and of the 
sovereignty of the States, no war like 
this could ever have occurred. It is 
the quality of sovereignty that it can 
have no master. It may have many 
servants—many agents of its will—but 
it has no master. The conservative 
Democrat still holds on to those grand 
principles. The war is based upon an 
exactly opposite theory, or upon the 
anti-Democratic theory that the States 
are the subjects of the federal govern- 
ment, and may be coerced by it, the 
same as the colonies of a monarchical 
or despotic government may be subju- 
gated to the imperial will. The radi- 
cal Democrat, if he does not hold these 
preposterous notions of monarchism, 
supports a war waged in their defense. 
The most decent thing for this suv- 
porter of a war against every princi- 
ple of Democracy would be to drop 
the name of Democrat altogether, and 
to go over in name where he has gone 
in sympathy and acts, to the enemy of 
Democracy. The radical Republican 
and the radical Democrat are one in 
action, They agree in the despotic 
principle which seeks to overthrow 
the right of self-government and of 
State sovereignty, by the power of 
armies. The conservative Democrat 
denies this right. He still adheres to 
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the old Democratic theory of the foun- 
ders of the Union, that the federal 
government is the subject or the agent 
of the joint sovereignties of the States, 
and can lawfully employ no coercion, 
except that of laws, against the 
States. The conservative Democrat 
affirms thesResolutions of 1198, which 
have been the creed of the party ever 
since their adoption ; indeed the party, 
as a political organization, grew out 
of those resolutions. The radical, or 
the partially Lincolnized Democrat, 
throws those resolutions overboard as 
inexpedient, or, perhaps, as incompati- 
ble with the revolutionary notions of 
the hour. The conservative Democrat 
is an admirer and a supporter of the 
fundamental principles of government 
on which the federal system was 
based. The radical Democrat is a 
wanderer from those safe and well- 
proved paths, and an adventurer into 
the regions opened by the agitation 
and the sword of abolitionism. The 
conservative Democrat keeps company 
with the counsels of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and all the fathers 
of our country. The radical Demo- 
crat keeps such company as Sumner, 
Lincoln, Seward, and old John Brown ; 
or, if he does not keep their company, 
he lends a helping hand to their prin- 
ciples. The conservative Democrat is 
a believer in truth, honesty, and man- 
hood. The radical Democrat is a be- 
liever only in cunning, trickery and 
policy. The conservative Democrat is 
a man of courage. The radical Demo- 
crat is a coward. In a word, the con- 
servative is a Democrat ; the radical 
is something else—more or less Lincoln- 
ized, or abolitionized. To use a phrase 
not altogether original, the radical 
Republicans and the radical Demo- 
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crats are links of the same sausage, 
made out of the same dog. They 
agree in the right of State-coercion, 
They agree in the virtue or necessity 
of the war. They agree in sending 
more men to the slaughter-pen, and 
in heaping more debt upon the people. 
In short, every Democrat who sup- 
ports the war should be put down in 
the list of radicals. Destructives, 
aiders and abettors in the overthrow 
of the great American principle of 
self-government, which it is the grand 
purpose of the conservative to pre 
serve. .The habit of calling these 
conservatives “extreme men” is wrong 


and senseless. Those are the “ex- 
treme men” who have been drawn 
away from the time-honored princi- 
=~ of Democracy in the fiery and 
loody paths of Republican radical- 
ism—into a support of its barbar- 
izing war. Is he “extreme” who 
stands fast, grounded upon the ancient 
and immutable principles of Demo 
cratic truth? Is he “extreme” who 
can be neither drawn away nor driven 
away from the ancient landmarks of 
the party? Is he “extreme” who can 
be neither bribed by office nor fright 
ened by bastiles to forsake the funda- 
mental doctrine of Democracy? Men 
talk like fools whem they call such 
men “ extreme” and “ radical.” They 
are the true conservatives—the staunch 
preservers of the records and _princi- 
ples of the party. The fundamental 
principles of government do not change. 
The policies, tricks, and cheatery of 
politicians change, and demagogues 
and men of light moral weight change 
with them ; but the true conservative 
holds fast to the immutability of prin- 
ciple, and stands, like another Aga- 
memnon, in the midst of the battles 
raised by the ‘firey spirit of radical 
madness. The conservative Democrat 
stands where Jefferson and Madison 
stood. The radical Democrat stands 
with the supporters of this abolition 
war upon sovereign States. 
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LAUGHING AT ALL THE FOOLS. 


Srrmne alone in my study a few 
nights ago, reflecting upon the world 
and its inhabitants, I almost uncon- 
sciously began to map out mankind 
into two grand divisions—the one the 
theatre of fantastic misery, the other 
of equally fantastic merriment. I 
said, now which shall I do, lament 
with Heraclitus, the weakness and 
wretchedness of the one, or follow 
Democritus, and laugh at all the fools 
and knaves of the other. I remem 
bered that Montaigue preferred the 
laughing Democritus to the weeping 
Heraclitus ; “not,” says he, “because 
it is more pleasant to laugh than to 


weep, but because it is mure scornful, 
and more expressive of contempt, than 


the other.” Montaigue adds these 
terrible words ; “I think we can never 
be enough despised.” When Brutus 
sought to draw Statilius into the con- 
spiracy against Cesar, Statilius re- 
plied that he was perfectly satisfied of 
the justice of the cause, but he did not 
think mankind, and especially the Ro- 
mans of that day, deserved the sacri- 
fices of a wise man. It was a saying 
of Theodorus that he “ would not have 
a wise man run any risks for a com- 
pany of fools” A remembrance of 
these little snatches of historic exam- 
ple determined my course, so I said 
henceforth I will weep no more at the 
mistakes of my countrymen—I will 
laugh at all the fools and knaves, 
Why should I make myself wretched 
for a generation which may be classi- 
fied as imbeciles or vassals? In every 
age where a people is found fit to 
wear chains, a class will spring up to 


put them on. ‘ Why should I wear out 
my life in weeping for the one? Why 
should I not show my»contempt by 
laughing at the other? A free people 
but yesterday—boasting of their high 
intelligence, and their proud spirit— 
to-day allowing their manhood to be 
broken as upon a wheel, and submit- 
ting, with the docility of asses, to the 
lash of super-ignorant rascals! Shade 
of Democritus, help us to laugh at 
fools, who still prate of freedom under 
their chains !—who talk of national 
honor out of the very bowels of crime ! 
—who calla debt, that must beggar 
toil, and bankrupt capital, a blessing / 
—who, delighting in human blood, 
like Fanish cannibals, think they are 
“advancing to a higher civilization |” 
—who murder a thousand white men 
to free one negro! Widow and or- 
phan makers calling themselves “phil- 
anthropists!” Ministers of Christ do- 
ing the work of Satan! Counter- 
jumpers assuming the sirs of states- 
men! Thieves, setting themselves up 
as the censors of public morals | 
Bankers, rejoicing to lend their capi- 
tal to a bankrupt spendthrift ! The 
people supporting a war that devours 
them by conscriptions! What are 
all these, but fit subjects for the con 
tempt and laughter of wise men? 
Why spend our breath in trying to 
bring such dolts to their senses? 
Why foolishly expose ourselves to the 
heels of an ass, or vainly attempt to 
enlighten his-intellect? Let the ass 
go its ways ; and, in the meantime, I 
will sit down here and laugh, 
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PURITAN INSOLENCE. 


A rew weeks ago the people of Bos- 
ton had what was called a “ Savannah 
Meeting.” It was a characteristic ga- 
thering—intensely Bostonian and pu- 
ritanic. It was the last meeting at- 
tended by Edward Everett, at which 
he made a speech, which, for its so- 
phistry, insolence, and ignorance of 
matters discussed, was worthy of the 
Abolition tories of Massachusetts, 
What brought down the thunders of 
applause from the “ frog-pondians,” as 
Pue used to call the denizens of Bos- 
ton, was such a sentence as the follow- 
ing: “King Petroleum bids fair to 
sway the markets of the world, as 
King Cotton did.” Ah! we think we 
see the “frog-pondians” dressed out 
in a full suit of Petroleum, coat, vest, 
pantaloons, shirt and all. Pray hea- 
ven that some ill-minded person does 
not take it into his head to set fire to 
these sayacious political economists ! 
What a calamity such a conflagration 
would be! for then Petroeum would 
be left without an orator to persuade 
the stupid people of this world that it 
is not merely an article of luxury, but 
of necessity, like food and clothing. 
Besides, King Petroleum has a great 
enemy to his throue, which nothing 
but the insolence of a puritan can van- 
quish, in the fact that in England Pe- 
ivvieum can be manufactured from the 
cual, to any extent, at a custof seventy 
cents per gallon. * 

But let us hear again from the 
mouth-piece of puritan wisdom: “ By- 
and-bye we'll take their rice and the 
cotton, and give them our food and 
our fabrics in return.” Our food! 


What food? New England never yet 
produced half food enough for herself. 
There are several of the “ slave” States 
which singly produce more food than 
all the New England States together, 
Then what would New England “fa 
brics” be without the raw material of 
the South? Not enongh to cover the 
nakedness of a mouse. But for the 
staples of wealth which New England 
has unuually received from the South, 
her people would be to-day compara- 
tively poverty-stricken. 

Again, the orator of the ‘Savannah 
Mecting” exclaimed ; “ Poor war-strick- 
en, starving Savannah!” How came 
Savannal: to be war-stricken and starv- 
ing? Was it anything but puritanism 
that inflicted this curse upon Savaun- 
nah? Until puritan anarchism swept 
over the fruitful fields of Georgia, that 
State had provisions so far in excess 
of the wants of its own population, 
that it could have spared millions ot 
bushels to the barren States of New 
England. The country round about 
Savannah was laid waste by the puri- 
tan army. The city was seized by us, 
aud what provisions were in it were 
taken for our soldiers, and then the 
“frog-pundians” turn up the whites of 
their eyes, and lift up their palms to 
heaven, exclaiming, with the insolent 
boasting sneer of the puritan, “ poor, 
starving Savannah!” If the Bosto- 
nians can swallow this stuff, let us 
send no more missionaries to the snake- 


‘worshipping negroes of Africa, until 


we have enlightened ine negro-wor- 
shipping heathen of New England. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


—We lately had the pleasure of spending a 
portion of an afternoon with the venera- 
ble ex-President, James Buchanan, at his 
home at ‘‘ Wheatland.” At the age of 84 
years he is in the enjoyment of good health, 
with his faculties unabated, and his spirits 
apparently as fresh and joyous as when we 
last saw him, the night before he sailed for 
England as minister to the Court of St. 
James, twelve years ago. We have met no 
man that evinces a profounder interest in the 
affairs of our country than Mr. Buchanan, 
and none who is more perfectly posted in all 
the political movements of the day. Even 
the local politics of the various states seem to 
lie, as in charts, before his mind. To those 
who are despondent of the ultimate redemp- 
tion of our country from the abolition spoilers, 
a visit to ‘‘ Wheatland” will prove a great re- 
lief. Mr. Buchanan entertains no doubts of 
the final triumph of the Democracy, and of 
the consequent salvation of our country ; and 
he gives such reasons for this faith, as will 
go far to remove the doubts of the most des- 
ponding. For our own part we have never 
feared for the ultimate triumph of truth and 
liberty, nor doubted the overthrow and puu- 
ishment of Lincoln and the partizans in his 
despotism. But we know of many who do 
doubt—a visit to Wheatland would go far to 
reassure them. Mr. Buchanan has prepared 
a documentary history of the latter part of 
his administration, which will be published 
the coming summer. It will thoroughly ex- 
plode the whole arsenal of lies which has 
supplied powder for the Republican party for 
four years, by the publication of documents, 
figures and facts which will not and cannot 
bedisputed. Sich a history is most timely. 
It will do much to unmask the hypocrisy 
and crime of the despots in power and to 
save our country. 

—Barnum has delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Art of Money-Getting.” The funds, it was 
announced, were to be expended in printing 
the lecture to send it to the soldiers. Of 


what use could a lecture on the art of money 
getting be to soldiers? If it were on the art 
of gelling their. honest dues from the govern- 
ment ic might be of some service to the poor 
fellows. Orif it is designed to be up to the 
moral standard of the Abolition war, it ought 
to be entitled ‘the art of stealing spoons and 
negroes.” But that is a lecture that should 
be delivered by Ben Butler, and not by Bar- 
num. We never heard Barnum accused of 
such business. 


—The Fourth of March (inauguration day), 
was the bleakest, the wettest, and altogether 
the most disagreeable day of the whole year. 
As if nature shuddered at the calamity of a 
second inauguration of Abraham Lincoln, the 
heavens above wept, and the earth beneath 
groaned under depths of filth. For a short 
time towards noon, the clouds lifted a little, 
but, at the precise hour of the inauguration, 
they settled down again with a density and 
blackness truly terrible. It would seem that 
God’s own hand had drawn a wet pall over 
the face of the land, at the moment when the 
perjured usurper was to go through the dar- 
ing mockery of again taking an oath to sup- 
port a constitution he is striving to destroy. 
—The Rev. Stuart Robinson, of Kentucky, 
details a state of crime and bestiality on 
the part of some of our generals, which ought 
to make a man of even Lincoln’s obscene 
mini blush. He says: 

‘Thus, again, your Gen. Stedman, while 
‘enjoying the free hospitalities of my house, 
‘*failed to restrain Turchin’s infamous sol- 
‘*diers from running naked in open day in 
“crowds through my shrubbery, and driving 
‘* our negro servant women, by their shocking 
‘“‘shamelessness and obscenity from the 
“kitchen. Thus your General Gordof Gran- 
‘*ger wantonly encamped his hosts in our 
‘*lawn, to kindle their camp-fires at the 
‘‘roots of our noble forest trees, tether their 
‘*horses in our young orchards, and plunder 
**the premises generally, while their general 
‘pitched his tent, with a mulatto strumpet 
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_ “in it, under the window of our family 
“chamber.” 

Perhaps we deceive ourselves in expect- 

ing Lincoln to blush at anything; or, in 
looking for the evidence of shame in the 
clerical wretches who support all these abom- 
inations. 
—Andy Johnson, when he took his seat in 
the chair of the vice-President, on the 4th of 
March, made the following startling an- 
nouncement: ‘I am going to tell the truth 
here to day.” The truth in such a p'ace, and 
from such a man, must have been astounding. 
Mr. Lincoln has enjoyed the service of a 
vast number of prominent liars; but none, 
not even Ben Butler, have be.n a match for 
Andy Johnson. The sight of such a doubly- 
perjured wretch taking an oath to support 
the Constitution, must have made the devil 
himself grin with infernal delight. We have 
replied to two or three of Johnson’s cam- 
puign speeches, and we declare that nev- 
er before did we meet with such an offensive 
mass of ignorance, impudence and falsehood. 
The truth is not in him. 


—The Thirty-eight Congress is dead. After 
a vagabond life of two years it expired at 
Washington on the 4th of March. It wasa 
great tyrant, a great thief, a great liar, a 
great fool, and a great scoundrel. We can- 
not say ‘peace to its ashes,” because it was 
an enemy to the peace of the country. 
—What is now called ‘the government” of 
this country is a sight to behold. The Pres- 
ident an obscene, joking old rail-splitter. 
The vice-President an ignorant, insolent, 
arunken sot. The Chief Justice, a man 
who is neither a lawyer nor a Christian. 
Congress, a cabal of fanatics, thieves, and 
butchers. Negroes the favored guests in the 
parlor of the White House. White men 
more degraded than negroes, in all the chief 
seats of cffice. Alas! poor country! 
—Governor Brough, of Ohio, in his late mes- 
sage states that more than twenty thousand 
men have fled from Ohio to save themselves 
from fhe draft. He says in muny places 
“there are not men enough left to fill the 
quotas.” ‘The same we know to be true of 
some townships in New Jersey. It is an 
awful sight to see men flzeing from their 
homes to avoid being seized by ‘: the govern- 
ment,’ and dragged away to be murdered 
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for the benefit of negroes. A sight which 
ought to make the cheek of every American 
burn with shame! The man who can glory 
in such a state of things deserves a haiter or 
a straight jacket. 


—We have before us a volume of 208 pages, 
written by Parson Brownlow, and published 
at Nashville in 1856. On pages 68, 69, 70, 
71, 72 and 73 of the book the Parson attempts 
a description of the character of Andrew 
Johnson. This part of the book was del:v- 
ered as a public lecture, in Nashville, the 
city of Mr. Johnson’s residence. It seems 
that Johnson had slandered Major Andrew 
Jackson Donelson, and to save himself from 
chastisement, denied his own words. So 
says Parson Brownlow. We give be’ow a few 
passages from this lecture, as published in 
Brownlow’s book : 

‘* Did‘he lie out of the scrape? He did: 
** Aye, he inglorionsly lied out of what he had 
‘*said—leaving Major Donelson no ground 
‘for any difficulty with him, although the 
** Major had a right to suppose that any man 
‘base enough to make such charges would 
‘have no hesitancy in lying out of his 
‘disreputable and cowardly abuse. I 
‘*therefore pronounce Johnson, here in his 
‘home, an tnmitigated liar and calumniator, 
‘and a villainous coward, wanting the nerve 
‘**to stand up tohis own words. * * * And 
‘from Johnson to Shelby counties, during 
‘the entire summer, this low-flung and ill-bred 
** scoundrel pursued this same strain of vulg::r 
“and disgusting abuse. With him, a vile 
**demagoque, whose daily employment is to 
‘‘administer to the very worst appetites of 
‘*mankind,no honor,no truth exists anywhere 
“but such as are corrupt enough or fool 
“enough to follow him. Forsuch a wretch 
“T have no sympathy, and no feelings but 
‘‘those of scorn and contempt, and hence it 
‘tis that I speak of him in such terms. * 
“Tt would be both cruei and unbecoming in 
‘«me to speak of what the dishonest and v 1- 
‘‘Jainous relatives of Johnson have done, if 
‘*he conducted himself prudently, and did not 
‘‘ abuse others with such great profusion. He 
‘is a member of a numerous family of 
‘Johnsons, in North Carolina, who are, 
“generally, thieves and liars ; and though he 
‘is the best of the family I have ever met 
“with, I unhesitat.ngly affirm to-night that 
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“there are better men than Andrew Johnson in 
“our Penitentiary! His relatives in the Old 
“North State have stood in the stocks for 
“crimes they have committed. And his 
“own born cousin, Madison Johnson, was 
“hung in Raleigh for murder and robbery. 
We do not make the point. of 
“mean kin against Johnson, only so far as 
“jt may offset his abuse of others. But one 
“point is his deliberate lying before a Jones- 
“boro audience.” 

It seems that Johnson had publicly denied 
that he tried to induce the Governor to par- 
don his cousin, and the inexorable parson 
produces, in his book a mass of letters and 
documents to nail the lie upon him. Brown- 
Jow closed his remarkable speech by saying : 
“If Johnson or any of his friends in this 
“city think I have said anything offensive 
“they know where to find me. WhenI am 
“not on the streets I tan be found at No. 43, 
“on the lower floor of Sam Scott’s Hotel, 
“opposite the ladies’ parlor. I shall remain 
“here for the next ten days only, and what- 
“ever punishment any one may wish to in- 
“flict upon me must be done in that time. 


“ue * © 


“I say this, not because I seek a difficwty, ; 


“but because I don't intend it shall be said 
“that I made this speech and took to flight.” 


—For more than three years it has been held 
acrime by the Abolition butchers to ‘speak 
or pray for peace. The natural fruits of such 
. obarbarous temper—demoralization and ex- 
haustion— are now apparent. We are Jong 
since out of real money, and we are nearly 
out of men. Republicans who, two years 
ago, would be glad to cut the throat of any 
man who spoke of peace, now begin to show 
signs of thoughtfulness and doubt. As yet 
the men who believe in the war—whose fa- 
nati ‘ism and bad passions produced it—have 
nt feit its dreadful hand upon themselves, 
But if it goes on another year they must feel 
it. Their own blood or the blood of their 
sons must flow in the cause, or the war must 
stop. 


—An old friend and classmate from New 
England, whose heart we believe is right, 
but whose brain is so completly puritanized 
that it is impossible for him to judge cor- 
rectly in the matters now at issue, writes ns 
to say that he ‘‘cannot understand our posi- 
tion, nor get at what we wish to recommend.” 
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Our position is plain—it is that of simple, 
unmixed patriotism. We want the govern- 
ment, as it was established by our futhers, 
preserved; we want the Union, as they 
made it, to stand. The party in power is de- 
termined to overthrow that government, and 
to fix upon its ruins a centralized despotism. 
It is resolved that the Union and the Consti- 
tution shall notstand. That is why we op- 
pose the administration. We believe it to 
be a blood-stained, gallows-deserving traitor. 
That is why we oppose it with all the might 
we possess. 


—A kind cotemporary wonders that “ the 
editor of Taz Oxrp Guarp seems to be per- 
fectly indifferent to the heavy loads of abuse 
heaped upon him by the Abolition press.” 
The reason is that we know of no way in 
which the rascals could praise us except by 
their abuse. Their approval would be of- 
fensive if not intolerable. We are fortunate 
as old Athengoras who never felt pain when 
stung by a scorpion. 

—When Saladin, the war-engendering tyrant 
of Persia, whose name was a terror among 
men, lay dying, he ordered one of his chiefs 
to take his winding-sheet and hang it upon a 
staff in the manner of a banneret, and march 
with it throu-h the streets of Damascus say- 
ing—‘ This is all that Saladin, the Emperor 
of Persia, hath left of his many conquests— 
this is all he hath left of all his victories,’ 
When the bloody hour of Lincoln's life is 
over, we think we see a funeral procession, 
at the head of which marches a man bearing 
a negro’s skull, and the impaled body of a 
white man, exclaiming, ‘‘Behold the em- 
blems of all he accomplished by the slaughter 
of two millions of people, and the crushing 
of unborn generations beneath the mountain 
of his debts.” The only fitting ceremony at 
the funeral of such wretches is not Christian, 
but heathenish, and should be conduc!ed by 
a Syla who stirs her blood and makes up a 
Centaur’s banquet. 


—A cotemporary is astonished to see ‘the 
Yankee water-drinking Abolitionists carry on 
about the election as though they were in- 
toxicated.” They are drunk on the vinum 
demonum. 


—'The Democracy of Michigan knocked off, 
in the late election, 20,000 of the 25,000 ma- 
jority Mr. Lincoln had in 1860. 
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—aA gifted literary lady asks us in a letter, 
** Why do you so bitterly oppose the war?” 
Because we are profoundly and sincere'y at- 
tached to the Union. Our hatred of the war 
is in exact ratio to our love for the Union. 
To believe that war can save the Union is to 
be a fool. To say that war can save it when 
we don’t believe it is to be aknuve. We do 
not intend that posterity shall call us either. 
We look upon the deluded people who sup- 
port this war as Christina, Queen of Sweden, 
regarded war-maddened France, when she 
seid—‘ France is like a wounded person 
who suffers that arm to be cut off which pa- 
tience and gentle treatment would have 
cured,” ‘That is just the folly of the northern 
people to-day. They are cutting off an arm 
of the Republic that might have easily been 
saved. 


REPUBLICAN CHEMISTRY. 


Old Abe and his rubble 
In chemistry dabble, 
Unlike the philosophers old. 
Why? The answer is quick, 
For they’ve Jearned a new trick, 
Of making o'd rags do for gold. 


—Some time ago we took the liberty to laugh 
at the great number of generals in our army 
by allowing them to remind us of the swarms 
of insects upon a cabbage leaf. For this we 
were denounced as a ‘‘sympathiser” by we 
cannot tell how many ignoramuses. But we 
are sustained by no less authority than the 
great General Montecueuli, who wrote ‘‘Com- 
mentaries on the art of War,” who says—‘‘ A 
great number of generals is as pernicious to 
an army as a great number of physicians 
is to a sick man.” Then our army must in- 
deed be in a critical condition. 


—A truthful young gentleman tells us that 
in the country last summer he asked a very 
pretty girl to give him a kiss, and she flatly 
told him she woud not, that he was old 
enough to help himself. 

—A cotemporary calls the leaders of the Re- 
publican party Puritans and Roundheads. 
But is it correct to call such flats round- 
heads? 

—A correspondent asks us if history gives 
ahy other example of a free people throwing 
away their liberties as if from curiosity to 
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see how despotism would seem? Perhaps 
not of a people; but histroy gives the case of 
an individual, in the person of Empedockes, 
who threw himself into the flames of Mount 
tna in a transport of curiosity to know 
from what source those eternal fires were de- 
rived. Was not his foolishness something 
like a match for our people who seem to take 
pride in the act of vaulting at one bound in- 
to the lowest depths of despotism? 


—Rey. John S. C. Abbot, the author of a 
a great number of juvenile books of a very 
windy, or wordy character, is delivering lec- 
tures laudatory of the great military genius 
of Gen. Grant. The same facile gentleman 
delivered a sermon (so says the Hartford 
Times) in the College street church, New 
Haven, three years ago in which he called 
upon the government to remove Grant, whose 
drunkenness and imbecillity, as he claimed, 
caused the disaster atShiloh. He is a speci- 
men of the sincerity and honesty of the 
Abolition ministers. Three years ago he 
abused Grant without cause, and he now 
praises him with a reckless disregard of 
truth, 


--The Republican papers are rejoicing over 
the idea that the Democratic party has but 
7,000 votes in New Jersey. Has it? The 
Democratic party of the State polled at 
the late election, 6,709 more votes than it 
did for Parker in 1862. Notwithstanding all 
the men sent from the State into the ar- 
my, there were 20,000 more votes polled this 
fall than in 1862. The Republicans havea 
knack of getting an incomprehensible nun- 
ber of votes into the ballot boxes. We 
should think they might get a patent for 
stuffing ballot-boxes. 


—The editor of the Wilmington Journal, 
(Cal.,) says he prefers ‘‘ water gruel” to THE 
Oxp GuaRp. Of course you do. And if 
your stomach is not stronger than your head 
we council you to keep strictfy to your favor- 
ite water gruel diet. 


EPITAPH ON THE THIRTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS. 


Here lies, defunct, a foolish knave ; 
Whether most fool or knave none know ; 
Old Satan who its spirit gave, 
Receives its manes in he)l below. 





